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At this Season of the Year Look Out for the Best 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING AND TEXT-BOOK FOR YOUR SCHOOLS 


If you are anxious to initiate your boys and girls into the . 
NOW intricacies of fears,” place | FOR 


No books that have yet been 
of text-books in Physiology have proved them. 
| selves so thoroughly school -worthy. teachable, and 
the YOUNG FOLKS’ P by 
A 
DELL, M_v.. SUPPLEMENTARY READING Compns. 
ing Child’s Book of Hea th, 30 cents; How to Keep Well, 
Gat and How We Live, 60 
e 30 8 series have 
been prepared with AND ALL HOUSE special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics on 


wath of the seri lies 
the ARE OFFERING 2a 
INCREASING “T am happy to say that King’s Pictur-| tion what it is, are put into story in SAME feur vol- 
aR 


esque Geographical Reader, which we | umes, ongpeacinggnans of their 
BOST TY, 
FOR INTRODUCTION 


in the line 
e 
in their hands these books of Prof. King’s, which 
omnes in the whole range of Geographical! Teaching, with- 
out peers. 
BOOK First of the PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHI. 
THERE KY A CAL READER$” is already in use in 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Worcester, Fall River, 
Lowell, New Bedford, Wilmington (Delaware) and in 
important cities and towns all over the country. Price, 
60 cents. BOOK SECOND of the PICTURESQUE 
CONSTAN TL GEOGRAPHICAL READER” series, 
which will present the study of Geog- 
raphy for one grade in advance of BOOK FIRST, 7 
nearly naw A Price, 72 cents. One of the best known 
Superintendents of Schools in the United States writes, 


put into our lowest grammar grade last spring. is giving |triale. The books are STORIES 
great satisfaction. [ regard it as exceedingly good} HISTORY. Boa'ds, 30 cents. 
material.” AND OTHER STORIES OF 


DEMAN Another writes “ It breaksa path which oth-| THE REVOLUTION. Koards, 
ers, working in this line, will certainly have | 30cents. NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS. Boards, 
to follow.” 3U0c.,and STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. Boards, 30c. 


hof these books contain twenty or more stories 
replete with inter+ st and instruction for the They 
BUT are full of life and movement, and above all the 
stories arebased on accurate historical facts. 
are used for Supplementary Reading. 
In PRYSICAL CULTURK. the of sound 
orth in 
THE YOU WILL FIND 
NASLICS. by BARON PossE so that he who ruas 


PROF. KiNn@ has also METHODS anv AIDS 
IN GEOGRAPHY for the use of Teachers and Normal 
FOR Stude:.ts, which, althocgh bu’ about a year before 

the Educational Public is already in the hands of 
thousands of texchers. 

Writes Supt. GakeNnwoop, of Kansas City: “I have 
treated ‘ Methods and Aids’ very fiercely. I commenced 
DESIRABLE reading the book, finished it in two sit- 

tings, and then laid itjdown with the de- 
liberate conviction that it was the FULLEST, SAFEST, 


They 


FRESHEST, FREEST, MOST COMPKEHENSIVE, sND/ may read,” and, better yet, comprehend. Price, $2 00. 
SCHOLARLY GUIDE to Geographical emm | yet of-| That famous THAT story-writcr, Geo - Towle, 
fered to American Teachers. Price, $16) net. book entitled THE HEROES 


has 4 
AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION, which covers a some- 
as its title 0 SHEI It ver pop: 
ular. Price, 80 cepte. a En- 
glish History we confi LEE AND HEPARD $ yd 
resent the SOUNG PEOPL#’S HISLORY OF ENG. 
AND by the same author. Price, Boards 60 cents, and 
aleo the UNDERWOOD'S(GUEST’S) LIST 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Price, 
In English Grammar, we can‘send:you a grand book in 
TWEED’S GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, the 


book for theitimes. All the Grammar neces- EXCELS 
Adopted in Boston, Cambridge, New York 


AN By mail, $1 76. 

SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS, by JaNE ANDREWS, and 
its companion volume SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS 
PROVE THEIR SISTERHOOD, are two Books that are 


PROFITABLE in use in theusands of achoole. The 
“ Seven Little Sisters” embraces the lit- 
tle Esquimaux girl, the Afiican girl, etc., together with 
a description of the several countries which they inhabit. 
Price, ‘50 centa. TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE 
BOOK ROAD FRUM LONG 4GO TO NO W is another 
* book by same authoress. It is historical in its 
character and admirably calculated to interest readers. 
Writes JOAN GREENLKA¥ WHITTIER of this excellent 
volume: “ I have been reading TEN BOYS, and cannot 
forbear saying that in all my acquaintance with juve 


sary in one hundred and teenty-five pages. 

City, and in important places all over the country. 
nile literature knowof nothing, iu many respects, equal 
tothis remarkable book. It is clear, easy, graceful, and 


picturesque. Price, School edition, 50 cents. TRY SOME OF OUR BOOKS. 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Above are Teachers’ net prices Send for complicte catalog 


Ready January 1, 


SAND AND CLAY 


How to Model the Grand Divisions. 
By ALEX. E. FRYE, LL.B. 


This treatise on Sand and Clay Modeling gives full and com- 
plete directions in regard to modeling the continents and grand 


divisions. 

The relief and outline of the continents are graphically and 
clearly presented. ‘Ten relief Maps accompany the text, and show 
the elevation, slope and great water-partings or water-sheds of the 
grand divisions. 

In order that this indispensable little manual may be placed 
within the reach of ali teachers, we will send it postpaid on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps to any address. Every teacher of Geography 
should have a copy. Send orders early to insure prompt attention. 


Address, CQOWPERTHWAIT & CO., Educational Publishers® 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Something New for Teachers. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


ARITHMETIC BY THE GRUBE METHOD. 


1. FIRST STEPS AMONC FICURES. A drill book in the Fundamental 
Rutes of Arithmetic. By Levit N. BEFRE. Cloth, 16mo. three editions. Pupils’ Edi 
tion. pp. 140,45 cts Oral Edition, pp 139.50 cents. Teachers’ Edition, including all in 
doth the others, with additional parallel matter, Iadex, and Key, pp 326, $1.00. 

These books give the only practical exposition of the Grubé Method, now generaily 
admitted to produce the best results with beginners. It has been used twelve years in 
the primary schools of such cities as Norwich, Conv., and Auburn, N. Y., and for many 
years every student in the Albany State Normal School has been directed to purchase a 

PAKIs, 1889. copy to take with him for his subsequent use in teaching. 

“ By vote of the Roard of Education a copy of the Teachers’ Edition was placed on the desk of every primary 

teacher in the city.”-—-Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


2 THE PESTALOZZIAN SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. Teachers’ Manual and First 
Year Text-Rook for oo ia the first grade. Based upon Pestalozzi’s method of teaching Elementary 
Number. By JAmts H. Hoos. Boards, 16mo, tw» editions. Pupils’ Edition, pp. 155, 35cts. Teachers’ 
Ed tion, coutaiuing the former, with additional matter, pp. 217, 50 cts. Second Year Text Book, 50 cts 

This is a practical exposition of the Postalozzian Method, and has met with aay success, not onlv in 
the Cortland Normal School, where it was first developed, but in many other leading schools, as at Glovers 
ville, Babylon, ete. It is diametrically opposed to the Grubé Method, and good teachers should be familiar 
with both, that they may choose inteliigeatly between them, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT A BOTANY FOR YOUR CLASSES. 


Abbie G. Hall's Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Pinnts sent by mail, 
postpaid, for ONE DoLLar. Especially prepared for use in Grammar and High Schools. 
It is beautifully bound. It is artistically illustrated. The Lessons are progressive and 
thought-provoking. It is the result of a successful experience in teaching classes for which 
the book is designed. 

We solicit your correspondence. 


Yours very respectfully, 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO 


ESTERBROOK & 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style 
qualities of perfect pore, fineness of 
extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private 


oint, elasticit 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


suitable for school use. They have all the 
and durability, and have been very 


schools throughout the United States. 


26 


w RK. 


A NEw LATIN DICTIONARY. 


To students and instructors of the Latin Language and Literature, Messrs. Harper & Brotuers take pleasure in announcing the 


publication at an early day of the following Latin Dictionary : 


Lewis’s Elementary 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHariton 
This is substantially an abridgment of my “ Latin Dictionary for Schools.” The 


Latin Dictionary. 


T. Lewis, PhD. 956 pp. Small 4to, Half Leather, $2 00. 
vocabulary has been extended to include all words used by Catullus, Tibullus, Pro. 


pertius, and Tacitus (in his larger works), as well as those used by Terence, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Vergil, Horace, Cvid, Javenal, Phx irus, and Curtius. On 
the other hand, space has been saved by the omission of all detailed references to books and passages, only the name of the writer being indicated as authority for each woid 


or phrase ; and by limiting the illustrative citations to those which are typical or peculiarly instructive. 


Proper names, too, have been excluded, except those which, because 


of peculiarities of form or of their derivations, require special explanation —Hxtract from Preface. 


We will mail the above book, post-paid, on receipt of the retail price. 


A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of all our Educational Pub- 


lications may be obtained upon application, free of cost. Special discounts are offered to schools for the introduction of our books. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


W. J. BUTTON, General Western Agent, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
255 & 257 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, TU. 


| 
| 
| 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
fs MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 4% 
Catalogue on application. 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


SOURNAL OF EDUC ATION. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


e treatment of mental and nervous 
y to work or study, is but Brain 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in th 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inabilit 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, 
PhospHatr. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sens by mail, $1 00. 


and restores Brain power.—It ‘is used, and recom- 
— It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY: LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


te Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 


Pre 
Chewicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 


Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


GAS AND GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS. 
STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of chject teaching for 
Celleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
ws assortment of Views, illustratirg art, ecienee, hisiory, re- 
igion and travel, is immense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 

found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions and Pop. An inst: ument with a choice selection 

ular Illustrat- PA Y WELL of Views inakes a splendid Holiday 

ed Lectures ® pexent. We are the largest manu- 

facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. Ifyou wish to know how to order, how 

Parlor Entertainments Blessure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAKING 
} » Send us your name and address on a postal 

card (naming this paper), and we will mail pol our 208 PARE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M'F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
aANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILBY 


FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, ail kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue Post and Stockton Sta. 
CHICAGN T4N 


Pratt Institute, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Music Department. The second term for both 
day and evening classes for beginners and advanced 
studepts wili commence Jan. 5.1891, and embrace 
the following subjects: Voeal Culture, sight Read 
ing, Musical Theory, and the art of teaching music 
by the Tonic Sol Fa method. 

For information, or application blanks apply to 

F. B PRATT, Secretary. 


DR. TAFT'S ASTHMALENS 


ASTHMA CURED 


Tue ba’ we will mail trial 
OR. TAFT BROS. M.CO. ,ROCHESTER,M.Y. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


J. B. Lipprncorr ComPA & 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | chines on trial to responsible parties, 


G' LLOT?TS 


__ The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
J 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


i 
@ 
£3 52 
° 
ga 
a 
FOR SALE RY Ps 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. Hy 


SEARS BLDG, Boston, Mass 
AGENTS WANTED. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


LLY 


A monthly, 


THE KINDEROARTBN, 


, stories, games, occupa- 


tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, ete. 
mothers. $150 ayear. On trial, 3 months, 30c, Ti a 


ALICE B STOCKHAM & CO, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


CURE FITS! 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


Manufacture Superior 


BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


COLLEGE 
en I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them ACADEMY 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana and CHURCET ' 


radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


Musical, far soundin and highl 
factory Bells for Seheols, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1 
»N.Y 826 


M. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
. and prices on application. 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. Asa remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
eauses them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


9 s 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“Jn the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 20 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
1 then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—¥. ©. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


} have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“IT was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


goia by al! Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
\V ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teachers 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 
Subscription Dept. 
New England Pub. Co., 


3 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Terms 


Send 20 Cents 
for Sample Copy 
of a Book worth 


“Tuported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwoiogy, History, 
Architeciure, and Art 

Special attention given 
to furnisbing schoois 
For information 
address 

A. Mie LUMBARD, 

26 Seventh St., . 
New Bedford, Mass. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express anc P.O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, DM. C., Poor! Ne Ze 
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Journal of Education. 


A WHBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THB 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. . 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITor. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance, 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JouRNAL.] 
NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 
Another yvar its leaves have turned 
Withia our book of Life; 
Its tasks are o’er, its lessons learned, 
And ended ali its strife. 


The New Year,—like a volume new 
With pages fresh and white, — 

Awaits the tracing made by you, 
For, thoughts and actions write. 


No magic mirror, to your view 
Discloses what may lie 

Within its depths, unknown to you, 
Your strength of mind to try. 


Bat be the days with sunshine bright. 
Or shadowed with a cloud, 

Remember, he who wins the fight 
Has reason to be proud. 


Then ponder well before you mark 
The New Year’s pages fair. 

Don’t falter, though the clouds hang dark 
About you everywhere. 


Though trials make another quail, 
O never, never yield! 

Your motto, ‘‘ No such word as fail,’’ 
Will win for you the field. 


Then, when with fadeless laurels won, 
You’ ve earned an honored rest, 

You'll think the battles hardest won, 
But nerved you to your best. 


So, we'll not shan the days of shade, 
Nor bend before the blast. 

If sorrow’s blight is on us laid, 
We'll think, ‘‘ It cannot last.’’ 


In helping others we may win 
Forgetfalness of pain, 

Then slall we know a peace within 
Sarpassing earthly gain. 


God grant the New Year bring you joy, 
I say, and reverent bend 

To ask that sorrow’s sad alloy 
Be spared each brother,—friend. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. THomas ARNOLD: If the mind once become stag- 
nant, it can give no fresh draft to another mind. 


Principat G. B. Fries, Leiviston, Me.: Ownership of 
books greatly enhances their elevating and ennobling 
influence. 


Supt. Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: The ability to 
think and to propérly express a thought is worth all the 
years required for its development and training. 


Supt. Henry Jowa: In every school there must 
be a right order of studies, an orderly succession of steps 
in each study, and a rigid economy of time. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch: No better provision for the 
working class of the future can be made than to found 
their prosperity on intelligence and education. 

Supt. Davin W. Harwan, Wilmington, Del.: Get 
pupils to study in a natural way, at regular times, and 
enough. 

Supt. Grorar B. Drury, Northampton, Mass : Edao- 
cation, without proper moral training, both at home and 
at school, cannot make the pupil a valuable and reliable 
citizen. 

Joun Crarx Rippars, LL.D.: There is just one safe 


and sure ground of an American policy, and that is the 
universal, compulsory, secular, primary education of the 
people. 

Supr. Wo. N. Barringer, Newark, N.J.: The ability 
to help himself should be made prominent in the training 
of the pupil. How to study; how to use books; how to 
examine and investigate; how to experiment and illus- 
trate and express, that he may apprehend, understand, 


‘land use. 


F. H. Dean, Hyde Park, Mass.: English is as well 
taught at the present time as it was at any previous period 
in the history of education. The difficulties of teaching 
the language are largely orthographical and etymological, 
and we must make allowances for pupils when we remem- 
ber that no author or literary man of ability ever sits down 
to write an essay without having at his side a lexicon of 
some 300,000 words. 


A FEW WORDS WITH PRINCIPAL ——. 


BY ALLAN DALE. 


You have been the principal of the school in which you 
now labor, for several years, and you feel tolerably well 
assured of your place. In the early years of your work 
you gave to the duties of your position unwearying 
attention ; you made many changes, some beneficial and 
some which later you discovered to be unwise, and these 
you speedily remedied. You studied your teachers, 
learned their strong and weak points, and industriously 
set about making strong the weak. In this you succeeded 
fairly well. You made new courses of study and planned 
the work for each class so that there should be rational 
grading in your school. You brought your teachers to- 
gether frequently, for conference, encouragement, and in- 
struction. You strove to unify your school, and to give 
it a character which should make for it and you a laud- 
able reputation. You loved your work, and were ab- 
sorbed in its details, of which none were too insignificant 
to escape your notice or receive your consideration. You 
succeeded in your plans. You brought your school up to 
a respectable rank. You heard it often spoken of ; it was 
frequently visited by the teachers of other schools, and 
you were proud of your labors and of their results. This 
required of you the unremitting toil of several years, and 
you gave it ungrudgingly. You were happy in your 
school, and you beamed your goodwill on your associates. 

You have now been principal of this school for more 
than fifteen years. What, may I ask, has been the 
record of the past five years? Does the zeal of ten years 
ago characterize your principalship? Are you just as 
much enamored with your work as you once were ? 

You have not called your teachers together for talks 
over the course of study for five years. You have not 
taught a lesson in some rooms for as many years; you 
have not made out a new schedale of studies since the 
last one was so carefully revised and explained years ago. 
You haven’t helped that teacher whose weakness was for 
getting off the track and into difficulties with children 
and parents. You once stood nobly by her, and gently 
guided her blundering steps; but of late years you have 
seen her plunging along, and you have let her flounder in 
her work, and you have not raised your voice or extended 
your hand to aid her. 

While you may not have done those things which you 
ought not to have done, have you not left undone those 
things which you ought to have done’ Is there any 
health in you? You are satisfied with your satisfaction. 
You are living on your reputation. You are finding the 
shore more comfortable than the sea. Are you unwilling 
to labor with the oar, to take the stroke oar? Do you 
think you have raised your school to the standard you 
long ago set for it, and that it now maintains itself with- 
out your further direction? Do you think your successor 


will find occasion or need to break the crust that covers 


your time-bound customs? Are you sure you are abreast 
of the times in an educational sense ? 

Give yourself a few moments to think over these ques- 
tions, to review your work from its inception. If on re- 
flection you are satisfied with your work and with yourself, 
send in your resignation. If, on the contrary, you find 
your work has been only preliminary, and it must be 
changed, and directed, and renewed, recall the spirit that 
animated you in the early days of your principalship, and 
consecrate yourself anew to your noble calling. 


WINTER JOY. 


BY M. E. C. 


When one wakes to a consciousness that 
‘*all the panes are hang with frost, 
Wild wizard work of silver lace,’’ 

the sense of in-shut home comfort and fireside cheeriness 
is not easily dispelled by a desire to know what the out- 
side world holds on such a morning, and to only a true 
lover of nature in all her moods will such a desire come 
with strength sufficient to prove an incentive to venture 
beyond the well-made path limits of town or city. But 
he who does turn fieldwards, where well-mufiled, bound- 
ary stonewalls show a diminished height, will win a most 
delightful reward ; for are not these lichen-coated walls 
teeming with memories of the happy creatures that 
frisked away sunny summer days hereabouts, and of 
many songsters, too, that warbled love-lays in overhang- 
ing oak boughs, still laden with perfect shaped, gray-brown 
leaves ; even now the birds have not all deserted their 
summer haunts, for a great crow, making a blot against 
the sky, drops into a near pine tree top, sending forth an 
anmelodious call to a companion, prowling in mid-road. 
Presently. from no apparent cause, the twain startle, 
flash upward, then, slightly sinking, fly away as if with 
weighted wings, making all the while drear blotches upon 
nature’s fresh spotlessness. 

Wayside bushes and trees, deciduous of kind, weighed 
with lines of ermine sinuating along each branch, bend 
and bow on every side; just where the busy feet of the 
field mice wore a microscopic road-bed in warm weather, 
the branches seem trying to conceal something by their 
nearness to earth. 

Along the crest of the hills, shining clear in the sun- 
light, evergreen trees are loaded with white puffs, from 
which sift and scatter snow particles, making queer mark- 
ings beneath, not unlike the tracks worn by the four- 
footed creatures that wander hereabouts in search of food. 
Here and there a red-jewelled bush adding a dash of color 
to the somber winter scene, affords a dainty seed repast to 
the birds that loiter the winter through in the dense cedar 
grove yonder. 

Adown the hillside in the heart of the forest are beds 
of crisp, fresh wintergreen, all unmolested, save at Christ- 
mas time, though each day the forest is haunted by neigh- 
boring farmers’ children, who, with keen hunter-sense, 
seek “a catch” in traps that are a mystery of construction 
to the little sister occasionally honored with permission to 
peep within, when a furry victim has been lured to death 
by pangs of hunger and the enticing smell of bait. 

Wonderful to behold is the joy of the youthful trapper 
as he discovers his catch, and still more delightful to wit- 
ness is the boyish importance with which he swings home- 
ward across the barnyard, scattering the fowls in cackling 
confusion, awaking the dozing dog, and calling out the 
aged grandfather, whose only outdoor pastime now is a 
daily hobbling from house to barn, where mows groan 
beneath the weight of hay, that, spilling sweetness about, 
droops in wisps above the stalls tempting the cattle to de- 
licious nibbling. Again the old man is young as he re- 
counts, with gleaming eyes, tales of daring hunting when 
he was leader in the more exciting, country sports of his 
day. In-doors, too, memories are awakened at sight of 


the farry creatures clumsily dangling from the lad’s stout 
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shoulder stick, and the grandam recalls the time when 
her boy,—long since gone to his last resting-place,—used 
to set traps in the same woods, or follow the hounds along 
the very way pursued by the boy of to-day in less stirring 
sports. Just where the plumpest partridges were once to 
be found, she remembers, “ but that was long ago, and 
now the covert is only the west wood-lot,” where the 
children find earliest spring flowers. ‘ Well,” she muses, 
“time slips away, and what has been is soon no more ; 
and [, too, by and by, shall be of the past.” Tenderly 
the sun, slanting between blossoming plants that have 
crowded puss from her napping place upon the sill, kisses 
the dear face as if in promise of many joys and much 
brightness still to come into her life. 

As day advances, the beautiful, swift-moving clouds of 
morning, becoming dark and heavy, brood over hill and 
valley with sinister effect, not a little heightened when 
their barden of flakes, let loose by the moaving wind, 
swirls and frets a way to earth. A dread uncertainty 
pervades everything, as all nature becomes muffled in 
dense whiteness ; the mel'ow low of cattle, well housed, 
seem: to ba not of this world, but of some other; an un- 
wise company of sparrows pecking about the barnyard 
forms the only link between out-door life and death, 
the strong watch-dog, even, having coaxingly whined his 
way to the fireside, where a merry group defies old Win- 
ter's severity. The good wife piles high the fire, from 
which long tongues of light flash and dance like glowing 
sprites against the time-blackened throat of the deep fire- 
place. Beneath the shining andirons, in a bed of crimson 
embers, lie brown ceated nuts, whose ceaseless popping 
and flying keep busy the frolicsome children, who dart in 
and abont, disturbing puss lying across her mistress’ 
skirt and watching, with blinking eyes, a ball of gay 
worsted slipping across the floor. 

When afternoon shadows should have crept close about 
the whitened earth, all without warning the heavy clouds 
parted, as if cleft by the high hills, and a far reaching 
shaft of sunlight, like a message from the Father that 
from darkness shall come forth light, transformed ai: 
and earth into a momentary scintillating, bewitching won- 
der never to be forgotten. 

Again the clouds, vigilant in their hurrying westward, 
eurtained away the light, and a bewildering, gray shadow, 
shutting away the outside world, fell, making more stron 
and delightful the sense of within-doors comfort and beau 
tiful peaceful rest, 


ON TEACHING SPELLING. 


BY SUPT. H. N. MERTZ, STEUBENVILLE, 0. 


Ini nearly all our spelling and word-books is found a 
treatment of homonyms that is fundamentally wrong. It 
violates a psychological principle. The principle is this: 
The mind with ease receives and retains impressions of 
well marked characteristics of things. In other words, 
the impression made by a thing differing widely from any 
other thing which is presented to the mind at the same 
time will be well defined and lasting. But if two or more 
things, nearly resembling each other, are presented at 
the same time, it becomes difficult to remember their dis- 
tinguishing marks, and the mind is prone to transfer these 
marks of difference from one of the objects to the other. 
Thus, I am introdaced to two strangers, Dodson and 
Hodson, who resemble each other in all points save the 
one of the color of their hair. Dodson rejoices in jet 
black locks, while Hodson enjoys a head of fiery hue. 
It will certainly be easy, I say to myself, to distinguish 
between these two men. A few days after the intro- 
duction I meet one of the men, and at once think of their 
differences,—one has red hair, the other black, and this 
one has black hair; therefore this is—this is—Hodson or 
Dodson, but for the life of me I cannot tell which. If I] 
only knew that Hodson has red hair, I should be relieved 
of my embarrassment; for this one has not red hair, and 
therefore I should know it must be Dodson. But as it is, 
Iam bewildered The knowledge I have of the means 
of distinguishing these two persons from each other is 
worthless. Now had I met one of them and formed a 
thorough acquaintance with him before meeting the other, 
how easy it would be for me to remember the distinguish- 
ing marks of each. I should simply have to refer the 
eolor of the hair of the man I meet to that of the man I 


know so well; if it is of the same color as his, it is my 
old friend ; if not, it is my new acquaintance. This prin- 
ciple is the one which underlies Jacotot’s system that 
required the pupil to learn a little thoroughly and then 
refer all things to this. 

Now for the application. In teaching the spelling of 
homonyms, the usual course is to bring the words into 
juxtaposition. Sometimes this is done in two short sen- 
tences, the one immediately following the other. Often 
the words are worked into a simple sentence. For ex- 
ample: ‘Did you see the ship sailing over the sea?” 
“Send the pale maid with the pail of milk.” Sometimes 
the homonyms are defined thus: flea, an insect; flee, to 
run away. 

The effect of bringing these words together in this way 
when they are first presented to the mind of the learner 
is precisely the same as that produced in my mind when 
I was introduced to my friends Hodson and Dodson. He 
remembers that see and sea each spella sé, and that one 
of the words means to perceive and the other means the 
waste of waters; but which means the one, which the 
other,—he is “at sea.”’ So of the other words, pale and 
pail, flea and flee. 

A correct method would require one word of these 
pairs to be thoroughly learned before the other is pre- 
sented. The one first given should be the one most com- 
monly used by the child, and it should be taught in sen- 
tences so thoroughly that the child writes it automatically 
when the idea it signifies is presented. Then the other 
word may be giver with the statement that here is another 
word of the same sound as, say, flea, but meaning to run 
away, and spelled flee. The child knows how the name 
of the insect is spell: d, and when in after life he wants to 
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write the word meaning to run away, he is in no doubt as 
to its spelling, since it must be different from f/-e-a. 
This may seem like a trifling matter. But it has been 
said, “Attention to trifles leads to success, and success is 
no trifle.” Indeed, when it is said, as was said by Mr. 
H. T. Dean of Hyde Park, “The difficulties of teaching 
the [English] language are largely orthographical and 
etymological,” it would seem that anything that may help 
to improved methods of teaching spelling is no trifle. 
There are no words in the language of more common use 
than a very large number of the troublesome homonyms. 
Look over any piece of ordinary English and observe 
how numerous they are. Such words as there, and their ; 
to, too, and two; new, and knew; no, and know; meet, 
and meat; by, and buy; rode, road, and rowed ; pair, 
pear, and pare, ete., bristle on every page. These words 
come to be spelled with tolerable accuracy by every person 
who has much writing todo; but who but the primary 
teacher knows at what cost of time and patience the ability 


tate the learning of the difficult art of English spelling, 


shall be doing well. 


to spell the words has been acquired? If we can facili- 


by the application of some common-sense principles, we 


1S THE COOKING SCHOOL NEEDED? 
BY ANNA BARROWS, 
North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston. 


A teacher's notebook is often a curiosity containing se 
lections that many persons will not believe were original 
with school children. The special teacher, who meets a 
different class every session in the week, has a fine op- 
portunity to gather such examples, and may thus judge 
not only the effect of her own work, but that of the 
public schools. 

Most of the following specimens were copied directly 
from compositions and examination papers, and have been 
gathered during five years’ experience with cooking 
classes, coming mainly from grammar schools. 

The spelling is rather remarkable : Tapico = tapioca, 
forcets = faucets, tylm = thyme, abt = apt, soke = 
soak, two = to and too, seleck = elect, ovan = oven, 
stork and stock = stalk, union = onion, warter = water, 
grissell = gristle, brake and crake, kooking, alkalili, etc. 

Plurals and double letters are very troublesome, as 
alowed, rubing, knifs, skeils (for scales). High school- 
girls often write flower for flour. 

We read of “rost beef,” “india-meal,” “ smashed po- 
tatoes,” “‘unfresh fish,” a “large peace,” “ beafstake,” 
eram-tata”’ or “crematater,” a “ dubble boiler, “ oak- 
meal’”’ or oat milk.” 

Other choice phrases are: “ Don’t let them dwe too 
much,” “sugar comes from the sugar-cake,” “ baloney has 
to be smooked.” 

Bologna (sausage) also figures as baloni, ballonie, bul- 
onie, and like ham, tripe, pigs’ feet, and lobster, 
are enumerated among the foods that may be eaten raw. 

Among peculiar pieces of information, historical and 
otherwise, are these : 

“ The potato was first discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who brought the plant from Madagascar to England and 
Ireland, and then it spread over the world.” 

“ Baking powder is stuff used to make things light, and 
hardly anything can be made without it. It is soda and 
something else.”’ This faith in baking powder we aim to 
destroy, and to show that some things can be made with- 
out it. 
“Crack the potatoes and let the oat meal out because 
it tastes better.” This seems to be an attempt to tell 
how to make baked potatoes dry and mealy. 

“In building the fire, lay wood lengthwise, a little 
slanty, light the stove and let it burn.” 

“ We eat bread and potatoes with meat to thicken the 
palate.” (Russian Jew.) 

“The parts of the animal that we choose for soup are 
mutton,”’ ete. 

“ Put forks on the table with the bristles ap.” 

“ The two classes of fish are oily and dried fish. ‘The 
difference between them are, oily fish is found in the 
ocean and the dried fish are found in the river.” 

The special teacher, seeing her classes but once a week, 
is thankful if they remember only a few of the points 
made in the preceding lesson. In these examinations, 
however, the majority of questions are fairly well dis- 
cussed. It is often pitiful tosee how much difficulty the 
children find in expressing themselves, though it is evi- 
dent that they have the right idea. 

‘‘ Coal water takes the good substance out of everything, 
where hot water makes a sort of a skim on top and keeps 
the goodness in.” 

“To excract the nutriment of meat: we should put it in 
cold water to simmer.” 

“We should chose the tufest part of an animal for 
soup and ect, because it has more juice.” 

Another recommends for the same purpose “Chin 
(shin) and the tuff pieces,” and several others follow the 
same spelling. 

“ Boiled potatoes should be shook in a pan.” 

“Water in fat will splater.” 

“When you stir you get turning the spoon round and 
round, but when you beat you go over and over with the 
spoon.” 

“ Baking powder is an epervesance.” 

“Tf dough was heavy it would go into your stomach as 
a soggy mass, and would not be easily digested.” 

“ Flour is grounded wheat.” 

“So that it can be easily digested that is why doe is 


made light.” (Girl of 17.) 
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“Baking powder is a white powder made out of sour. 


things and something that ain’t sour.” 

‘“‘ Starch foods should be ate with fatty foods.” 

A girl reading from the textbook that cream of tartar 
is made fromthe crystals that collect in wine-casks, showed 
her conception of the word crystal by exclaiming, “ Why, 
I didn’t know it was made of glass.” 

Another said in good faith, “‘ Molasses is made of 
vinegar.” 

Many children ask, “ How do potatoes grow?” 

City children who have rarely if ever seen a calf, gen- 
erally decide that veal comes from the flesh of the pig. 

When the teacher showed a fowl and explained its 
dissection to the class, one small boy asked, “If that 
had lived would it have grown to be a turkey?” Unac- 
quainted with the living birds the only difference he had 
noticed between them as they hung in the market was one 
of size. 

When there is such ignorance of the things of every 
day life among the children of the city public schools 
does it show a need for special lessons upon foods, such 
as are given in the cooking schools ? 


NOTES BY ANOTHER WAY. 


BY GRANBY HAYES. 


Often the actual experiences in the school are so differ- 
ent from the theories of visionary teachers,—i. ¢., teachers 
who are so gifted with the seer’s power that they have 
visions of that which might and ought to be,—that I began 
my visiting day at the normal and training school 
with but half-hearted pleasure. I resolved to follow one 
line of work through many grades. 

I first found myself in a great sunny room, furnished 
with little movable chairs. The windows were full of 
potted plants, many cases of moths and butterflies were 
about, a white sea-gull with outstretched wings hung from 
the ceiling, and a wise owl sat in a corner. In the middle 
of the floor was a ‘one story” house, the walls and roof 
of which were of wire fence-netting ; its dimensions in feet 
were, perhaps, 3x3 x2. 

Around this cage-house were gathered the youngest 
primaries. Many of them were in the little chairs 
arranged in a circle about the cage, but five or six of the 
smallest mites were on the floor close to it, sitting or 
reclining as their interest prompted, now thrusting a glow- 
ing face so close that a pink nose and chin were caged, 
now poking an eager index finger through a mesh. Soft 
murmurs of delight, loving oh’s and ah’s were in the air. 
Near by stood a fair-haired young practice-teacher with face 
rosy and smiling. She watched her class, content that 
all were so alive, glad of every unconscious word and 
gesture which expressed joyous interest in the inmates of 
the cage. Whenever a baby received a fresh idea or was 
thrilled with fresh rapture, he turned to the young teacher 
for sympathy. She nodded appreciation and encourage- 
ment. 

After a time she said, ‘‘ Who has something to tell?” 
‘“‘ There are the father and mother and five little babies.” 

“Yes. What is the name of these pretty creatures 
in the cage?” ‘Little kittens.” “ White rabbits.” 
Mites of puppies.” 

“No. They are white rats.” 
rats!” “Cunning little fellows!” 

“ Any child anything to tell of the white rats?” ‘They 
have long tails.” ‘The little ones are white and pink.” 
“They crawl.” “The babies want to be close to the 
mother.” ‘They don’t want to hurt us.” “I like them.” 
“IT like the babies best.” “J. see their eyes.” 

Then with something like t2ars in my eyes, I withdrew, 
saying to myself, “ Knowledge and joy are soaking in 
together. That little teacher knows when to hold the 
line and when to let the human birds fly on their own 
joyous wing. Heaven bless her and save her from a dry- 
as-a-stick principal one of these days !” 

Older primaries were next seen gathered around a sim- 
ilar cage, in which was a pure white, fantail pigeon. 
They were saying in answer to the question, What does 
it do? “Tt walks.” “It walks sideways on its perch.” 
“ It bows to us.” “Itecoos.” “It drinks water and eats 
crumbs.” ‘It spreads its tail.” “It winks its inner 
lid.” “Tt looks peaceful.” As the children liked the tail, 
particular stady was made of it. The children drew it 


“You nice 


on the board, one little girl insisting upon putting in every 
feather, and liking it greatly because it was veined like 
anelm leaf. As the class filed past the cage in leaving 
the room, I heard a muscular little lad whisper, “I love 
you, dove.” 

In a junior grade the children were reviewing their 
entire work upon the cecropia moth. Each child had a 
moth and its cocoon; upon the board were topics ar- 
ranged, by means of which the children gave orderly de- 
scriptions. Their language was clear and original, show- 
ing good intellectual work, but the exercise lacked that 
joy I had seen ip the other lessons. The young 
teacher was a poet. I doubt if she knows it, yet her 
pupils fee) it. 

In the senior grade pupils were having what they called 
a “See the truth, say the truth lesson.” A sturgeon was 
so arratged that each child had access to it. The study 
was mainly descriptive, and very systematic. Here the 
teacher was a mature women, who logked on while the 
boys and girls dug,—yes, dug. ‘There is no better word 
to describe their eagerness and thoroughness. At first 
the teacher’s function was not evident, she seemed to do 
so little. Whenever a pupil signified that he had mas- 
tered the point in question, she said, ‘‘ Prove it to your- 
self.” Thereupon the pupil would think, then dig again. 
When he looked up a second time, the iron-grey teacher 
said, “ Prove by your words that you have seen things as 
they are.” Then followed most vigorous, valiant, and, in 
the main, victorious efforts to match language io material 
realities. The teacher’s hearty “ Right” was greatly 
valued by the class. As the lesson progressed, I saw that 
this teacher’s mission was to rouse in the children an ab- 
sorbing passion to know and to express the truth. A 
passion so aroused may burn beyond the confines of the 
schoolroom, beyond the confines of the school age. 

In the zodlogical laboratory of the normal department 
I found students only. They were interrogating cater- 
pillars and noting their answers. These were made to 
show their paces and the curious movements of their prop 
legs on a pane of glass. Their segments, legs, and 
spirachs were counted. Diagrams, textbooks, microscopes, 
were called in as allies. Undertone discussions went on, 
descriptions were written, and drawings made. It was in- 
teresting to note the affection evinced by certain students 
for the caterpillars, and the heroism developed by others 
in prosecuting the investigations of the crawling creatures. 

I finished my morning visit feeling that in the 
normal and training school, from kindergarten to high- 
est department, the pupils are learning animals rather 
than words,—those most shadowy shadows of animals. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY.—(IL,) 


BY H. J. CHASE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Exercise VI.* 


Can you find, by the method of the preceding exercise, 
the sum of the angles of a quadrilateral; 7. ¢., of a four- 
sided figure? Of a pentagon? (Consult dictionary, if 
necessary.) Hexagon? Heptagon? Octagon? Deea- 
gon? Under the word triangle write the words quadri- 
lateral, pentagon, hexagon, etc., and opposite each name 
write the number of right angles to which the sum of its 
angles is equal. Consider the table you have made. Do 
you notice any relation between the number of sides in 
each figure and the number of right angles opposite ? 
Can you give a rule for finding the sum of the interior 
angles of a polygon ? 


Exercise VII. 


Reprodace Figure 1 upon paper and find the sum of 
the exterior angles ; i. ¢., those formed by prolonging its 
sides. Repeat the experiment with a quadrilateral, pen- 
tagon, hexagon, etc., remembering that no side may be 
prolonged in more than one direction. What do you dis- 
cover ? 

Exeroisr VIII. 

On paper draw a line,—ray, three inches long. Num- 
ber its left-hand extremity 1, its right-hand 2. Suppose 
this line to extend east and west. From 1 extend a line, 
—say, two inches toward the northwest (or as nearly in 
that direction as you can judge). Designate the upper 
extremity 3. Connect 3 and 2. What is the name of 


The angles of the figures must pot be se-entrant, 


the figure which you have constructed? Draw another 
line, of the same length as 12. Number its left-hand ex- 
tremity 4, its right-hand 5. At 4, and on the upper side 
of 4 5, construct an angle equal to the angle 3 1 2. 
(Prel. ex. V.) Make the upper(or left-hand) side of this 
angle equal to 13, and designate its upper extremity by 
6. Connect 6 and 5. Compare the length of 65 with 
that of 32. Compare the angle 3 with the angle 6. 
(Prel. ex. XV.) The angle 2 with the angle 5. How 
does the angle 4 happen to be equal to the angle 1? The 
side 4 6 to the side 13? 45 to 12? Carefully cut out 
each figure and lay one upon the other. What do you 
discover? What does this exercise teach? Repeat upon 
blackboard for recitation. 
ExeroisE 

Repeat on paper the preceding exercise, extending a 

line from 2 one and one half inches toward the northwest, 


and constructing an equal angle at 5 on the second line. 
Draw a line,—say, three inches long. Number its left- 


Fig 1. 


hand extremity 1, its right-hand 2. With 1 as a center 
and with a radius of two inches, describe an are above the 
line. With 2 as a center, and with a radius of one (or one 
and one fourth) inches, describe an intersecting are. Let 3 
designate the point of intersection, and connect 3 with the 
points 1 and 2. Draw another line of the same length as 
12. Designate its left-hand end 4, its righthand 5. At 
4 lay off an angle equal to312. (Prel.ex.V.) At5d 
lay off an angle equal to321. Continue the sides of these 
angles until they meet. Designate the point of intersection 
by 6. Compare the angles 3and 6. The sides 13 and 4 6. 
The sides 2 6 and 56. Howdid the angle 4 happen to be 
equal to the angle 1?’ Theangle 5 totheangle2? The 
side 4 5 totheside 1 2? Carefully cut out each triangleand 
lay one upon the other. What do you discover? What 
does this exercise teach? (If in this, or any preceding 
or succeeding exercise, no pupil is able to make a satis- 
factory statement of the principle involved, let the teacher 
read the theorem from an ordinary textbook.) Repeat 
upon blackboard for recitation. 


X. 


Draw on paper a line, — say, two and one half 
inches long. Number the left-hand extremity 1, the 
right-hand 2. With 1 as a center and with a radius of 
two inches, describe an arc above the line. With 2 asa 
center and with a radius of one and one half inches, de- 
scribe an intersecting arc. Connect the point of inter- 
section with 1 and 2 respectively. Draw another line of 
the same length as 1 2, and repeat the foregoing opera- 
tion. What parts of the two triangles are respeciively 
equal because you made them so? Compare the angles 
(Prel. ex. V.) Carefully cut out one of the triangles and 
place it upon the other. What do you discover? What 
does this exercise teach? Repeat upon blackboard. 


Exercise XI. 


Draw a line two inches long. Number its left-hand 
extremity 1, its right-hand 2. With 1 as a center and 
with a radius of three inches, describe an are above the 
line. With 2 as a center and with the same radius, de- 
scribe an intersecting arc. Connect the point of inter- 
section with 1 and 2 respectively. This triangle is called 
isosceles. Why? (Consult dictionary.) Compare the 
angles 1 and 2. Construct other isosceles triangles of 
different dimensions aud compare the angles at the base. 
What does this exercise teach ? 

Draw a line of the same length as 1 2, and with its ex- 
tremities numbered the same way. Suppose the line to 
ran east and west, and from 1 extend a line north-north- 
east: ¢ e, half way, or thereabouts, between north and 
northeast. (Find a picture of a mariner’s compass and 
learn the points.) At 2 construct an angle equal to the 
angle 1. (Prel. ex. V.) Continue the sides of these 
angles until they meet. Number the point of iatersection 
3, and compare the sides 31 and 32. What do you dis- 
cover’ What does this exercise teach / 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


95. Please give me in brief only your views of the 
eo-education of the sexes.” L. M.C., Braddock, Pa. 

It is the natural way, and I think the best modern way, 
to educate boys and girls together, from the cradle to the 
grave, but I think no harm comes to either boys or girls 
when educated by themselves. There certainly appear 
to be some advantages in having girls by themselves. 
Three of the best schools I know arein Boston. It would 
be difficult to say which is the best in physical elasticity, 
intellectual activity, and moral rectitude ; one is a boys’ 
school, one a girls’ school, one a mixed school. In these 
cases especially, it is the teachers who make the school. 


96. In commencing a letter toa friend, which would 
be improper, if either, which the more preferable, or, in 
either case, wiy,— My Dear Friend George,” or “ My 
E.G. L, Binghamton, N. Y. 

The style of the day is not to capitalize “ dear” and 
‘friend,’ when a proper name follows, but to capitalize 
‘friend ’”’ when it is not followed by a proper name,— 
“ My dear friend George,” but ‘‘ My dear Friend.” It 
is easy to make an argument for almost any practice. It 
is largely a matter of custom. Without a proper name, 
“friend” is practically personified. ‘There are those who 
persist that it looks much better to capitalize all the 
words, and that it is proper just as it is both proper and 
customary to capitalize “One Hundred Dollars” in a 


‘check or note, or as the United States currency says, 


“ Will Pay the Bearer Five Dollars.” It is our prefer- 
ence to accept the custom of the day, even though it be a 
fad, unless there is some serious defect. Hence we advise 
‘“‘ My dear friend George.” 


97. Should we teach everything about each number 
before proceeding to the neat ? AN AMATEUR. 

I would not. Quite the reverse. Before teaching 
anything else about a number, I should teach its simple 
use. For instance: I should teach the child very rapidly, 
—say a new number every two or three days, —so that he 
could go to the table and get ‘a’ peppermint, “two” 
peppermints, ‘‘ three” cherries, ete. I should teach little 
about a number until he could use the ‘first twelve. I 
should teach nothing about 1, 2, 3,5, 7, or 11, until I 
had taught much about 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 12. Four 
would merely be 2 twos; 6,3 twos; 8, 4 twos; 10,5 
twos ; and 12, 6 twos, before I taught anything else about 
them. ‘Then 6 would be also 2 threes ; 9, 3 threes; and 
12, 4 threes. Then 10 would be 2 fives, and 12, 2 sixes. 
Then one half of 4 is 2; § of 6,3; 4 of 10,5; 4 of 12, 
6. Then of 6 is 2; 9,3; of 12,4. Then } of 
8 is 2; } of 12,3; 4 of 10, 2; and } of 12,2. Then 
3 would be 3 ones, one and two, two and one; 5 would be 
4+1,144,3+2.2+2-+1; 7 would be 6 + 1, 
1+ 6,5+ 2,2-+ 5,443, and3+ 4,24+2+4 2+ 1, 
2x 38+ 1,3 2+1, ete. My aim would be to keep 
up an interest in all the twelve numbers by their use ; 
taking the idea that runs through several of them, rather 
than all the ideas in any one of them. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE STAR-FISH.—(IIL) 

The hard paris of the back were noted,—the spines, the forks, 
and the beams of the skeleton,—now those of the mouth side are 
to be examined. 

On the cross-section of each ray (Fig. 1) may be seen 
two rows of narrow plates (Fig. 1, a) forming the roof 


between them through which the 
tube-feet pass. These are the per- 
forated plates. On each side of 
these is a single row of irregularly 
shaped, somewhat thickened plates 
(Fig. 1, 2), called in distinction from 

Fra. 1. the others, unperforated plates. 
On the alcoholic specimens we observe that the slender 


*Oopyright, 1890. 


of the groove, with small openings} 


spines borne on these plates are movable, the only mov- 
able ones, in fact, on the body of the star-fish. 
Inside the rays are the brown masses of the liver and the grape- 


like clusters of the ovaries. The eggs pass out at minute openings, 
difficult to find, in the angles of the rays. 


Not only is the shape of the body radiate, but all the organs 
show a radiate arrangement. From the central water-system run 
five radial water-tubes ; from the stomach a lobe to each ray ; liver- 
lobes are found in each ; the oral nerve-cord sends out five 
brancher, and each ray ends in an eye. The attention of the 
class may be drawn to as many of these points as they have ob- 
served, in order that they may get the idea of the symmetrical 
arrangement of parts around the common »enter. 

Some of the specimens will show the convenient power 
that the star-fish has of replacing lost rays (Fig. 2). He 
seems not to mind the loss of two, three, or even four, at 
a time, and grows them again with 
wonderful rapidity. More than 
thie, if he is torn in pieces, and the 
parts thrown into the sea, each ray 
will become a star-fish. 

This star-fish with the round disk 
and the snaky arms is the brittle- “ 
star (Fig. 3). Though found in 
abundance on our coast, he hides him- 
self away under rocks and seaweeds, 
so that he is rarely seen by most 
people. ‘Catch me if you can,” he 
seems to say, for not only does he 
wriggle away at a speed that is the 
greatest contrast to the snail pace of 
the common star-fish, but if we do 
seize one long ray, he coolly drops it 
off, and disappears with the other 
four. Often the only way to secure a perfect one is by 
dipping it up in a quantity of water with the seaweed 
on which it lies. 


FIG. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


The rays of the brittle-star are solid, the ambulacral plates,— 
which correspond to the perforated plates of the star. fish,—being 
on the inside and covered by a row of extra plates, so that the 
organs of the body must needs be all in the disk. Though his 
tube-feet end in points, he does not miss the suckers, but movee 
about by means of his long, muscular rays. In order to move 
rapidly he uses two of his opposite arms with a motion like swim- 
ming, leaping about two inches at each stroke. 

A small, beautifally colored star-fish, also found on the New 
England coast, has five tapering rays with only two rows of tube- 
feet on each. This species carries its eggs around the mouth. 

The common star-fish south of Long Island Sound is green or 
brown, the one usually found north of that sound is red or purple. 


A STATE EXERCISE. 


One of the best public exercises we have seen was ar- 
ranged by Supt. J. M. Hitt, formerly of Vermont, now in 
charge of the schools at Sehome, Wash. The time was 
divided between seventeen students, and each prepared a 
paper upon a specific phase of the subject. The topics 
were as follows : 

- History, up to 1853. 

- History, from 1853 to 1891. 
. Geography of the state. 

- History of the state. 

. Climate of the state. 

. The railroads. 

A study of the population. 
The Agricultural Resources. 
The Mineral Resources. 
The Water Commerce, 
The Schools. 

The Indians, 


13. Our County. (a) Its Geography. (6) Its His- 
tory. Its Resources. 

14. Our City. 

That there are extensive resources for such an exer- 
cise will be readily seen. One of the older states could 
be made into several exercises. With Massachusettes, for 
instance, there could be one public exercise on the history 
alone, which might be subdivided indefinitely. It could 
be enlivened by the recitation of many poems and the 
singing of patriotic songs. The cities would make a 
capital exercise. ‘The resources could be worked up in an 
interesting way by the pupils, as could the manufactures, 
the railroads, the rivers and their traditions, and then 
the Weather ! ! 

Children thoroughly evjoy original research, and the 
superintendent of Sehome has hit upon one of the most 
fruitful themes of which we know. 


TIME AND THE YEAR. 


AN EXERCISE. 
ARRANGED BY JESSE W. BONNELL. 
LThis exercise is intended for six boys, six girls, and a leader, who 
may be either another pupil or the teacher. Let the girls take the 
part of the Spring and Autumn months, and the boys of the Summer 
and Winter months. Each sbould be attired in a costume appropriate 
to the month he personates,—the showers of April, the mild soft winds 
of June, the heat of August, the severe blasts of December, etc. The 
class may be arranged ina semi circle and in the order indicated below: 


1. SPRING. 2. SUMMER. 4. AUTUMN. 4. WINTER. 
Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. 


The class should be seated, but as the members of each group re- 
cite, they should stand in their places. When a single member of a 
group recites he may advance to the front and center. | 


LEADER.—Onr exercise to-day is on Time and the Year. The 
meaning of Time, as we shall use it to-day, is given by Webster as 
‘* the daration of one’s life; the hours and days which a person has 
at his disposal ; the present life; existence in this world, as time or 
eternity.’ Our lives are made up of years; years are made up 
of seasons; seasons, months, months of days; days of hours. 


The moments fly,—a minute’s gone! 
The minutes fly,—an hour is ran! 
The day is fled, the night is here! 


Thus flies a week, a month, a year. —Anon. 


First Group — The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
Live out their lives and pass away; 
They come, they go, the end is sure, 
They are but things of yesterday, 
And still the wheel of time turns round. 
—Frances 8. Smith. 


Second Group—The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
Bat from its loas; to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch! 

How much is to be done? My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down on what? A fathomless abyss, 

A dread eternity! how surely mine! 

And oan eternity belong to me, 


Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? — Young. 


Third Group—I lay my finger on Time’s wrist to score 
The forward surging moments as they roll; 
Each pulse seems quicker than the one before ; 
And lo! my days pile up against my soul 
As clouds pile up against the golden sun; 
Alas! What have I done? What have I done ? 
—Lillian Blanche Fearing. 
Fourth Group—Youth is not rich in time, 
It may be poor; 
Part with it as with money, 
Sparing, pay no moment, 
Bat in purchase of its worth. 


Leader——Time was, is past, thou canst not it recall ; 
Time is, thou hast; employ the portion small ; 
Time future is not; and may never be; 
Time present is the only one for thee. 


— Young. 


—Anon. 


First Group—Oh, that our lives, which fleet so fast, 
In purity were such 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear the pencil’s touch! 


Second Group—* Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day, 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
Look not through the eheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow ; 
God will help thee bear what pomeg 


Of joy or sorrow," 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| i 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Third Group—What doth the future say ? Hope! 
Turn thy face sunward! 
Look where the light fringes the far-rising slope, 
Day cometh onward. 


Fourth Group—-Beware! Say not: “ To-morrow this I'll be,”’ 
Because to. morrow may not come to thee; 
Ox, if it comes, thy plea may be the same; 
‘*To-morrow this.’? To-morrow’s but a name. 
——Youth’s Companion. 


—Anon, 


Leader—-New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward atill and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth; 
Lo! before us gleam her camp-fires ; 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, ° 
Nor attempt the future's portal 
With the past’s blood-rasty key. 


Of the seasons of the year, first comes Spring when, 


—-Lowell. 


The pretty wind-flowers rise 
With an sir of sweet surprise. 
When the laughing spring 
Calls the crocus from its sleep, 
Bids the grass begin to creep, 


And the sparrow sing. Mary A. Prescott. 


First Group — SPRING: 
Youth, the time of hope and power, 
When ithe fruit is in the flower, 
When the secret closest lies 
That shall make us fools or wise. 


Opening blossoms, every one, 
Share the bounty of the sun; 
Where the heart is sound and pure, 


There sweet harvest doth mature, 
—dJulia Ward Howe. 


Firet Girl — MARCH: 
‘*Grim March is here, and all is drear,— 
Bat look! what sign doth here appear ? 
Beside your pathway with rare grace, 
The tiny bluet lifts its face : 
Radiant with heaven's divinest hue, 
A promise eure that skies are blue.’’ 


Second Girl — APRIL: 
Coy April comes, her fair face wreathed with smiles, 
And brightens all the leafless forest aisles. 
April! Sweet spirit musical with showers, 
And clad in airy rainbows, dew, and mist ; 
Enthroned in clouds of purple amethyst ; 
And haanted with the odor of spring hours, 
Mild as the quiet breath of new-born flowers. 
See how the lakes in crystal silence list 
To hear the rain, by spirit breezes kissed 
Like silver dews from buds in heavenly bowers. 


Third Girl — May: 
How like the far-off ringing of a chime 
The soft south wind, and each succeeding day, 
Moved by this prelude of a summer clime, 
Sings a new song, and finds a theme more gay. 
It is a gay, it is a helpful time; 
And this is why I love the month of May. 
— Walstan Dixey, in Youth's Companion. 


Leader.—Following Spring comes Summer, the most delightful 


season of the year. 


How sweet to meet the morning breeze, 
Or list the gurgling of the brook ; 

Or stretched beneath the shade of trees, 
Peruse and pause on nature’s book. 


Now let me tread the meadow paths, 
Where glittering dew the ground illames, 
As sprinkled o’er the withering swaths 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 
— Clare. 
Second Group — SUMMER: 
Now is the time of vernal ecstacy! 
When skyward views with tinsel rays are spread, 
And blossoms of ermine, yellow, pink, and red 
Make everything to beauty’s rule sgree. 
— Addison F. Browne, in Youth's Companion. 


First Boy of Second Group — JUNE: 
June with her wealth of bloom is here; 
The fields display their emerald sheen, 
The songs of birds entrance my ear, 
The hedge uplifts its leafy screen. 


The air with scent of flowers is sweet ; 
With grateful heart, in shady nook, 
The eqairrel gamboling at my feet, 
I sit and dream o’er nature’s book. 
— Oliver Johnson. 
Second Boy — JuLy: 

With sinewy «7me, that bend beneath the strain 
Of wheat that shimmers in the market-place, 
His yeliow hair wind-blown about his face, 

Comes swart July, heading the cumbrous wain, 

That with ite heavy burden doth complain, 


Bipe cherries, bolding still the orieut grave 


Of Syrian groves, allowing scanty space 
To crimaon apples, and full-bearded grain. 
Poppies and gladioli are round his head, 
And creamy lilies cling about his hands, 
Their regal fragrance luring weary bees ; 
His tropic beauty showers its gold and red 
On mountain crags, and where the sunlit sands 
Grow cool and sweet beneath the rippling seas. 
—T. Collier. 
Third Boy — AuGusT: 
August, month when summer lies 
Sleeping under sapphire skies : 
Open all the windows wide, 
Drink the orchard’s fragrant tide, 
Breath of grass at morning mown, 
Through the leafy vistas blown,— 
August, month when sleepy cows 
Seek the shade of spreading boughs 
Where the robin quirks his head, 
Contemplating cherries red. 
August days are guards who keep 
Watch while Summer lies asleep. 
— Frank Dempster Sherman, in St. Nicholas. 
Leader.-—‘* Upon the bills the Autamn sun 
His radiance pours like golden wine ; 
And low, sweet music seems to run 
Among the tassels of the pine; 
Around us rings the wild bird’s scream ; 
Above, an arch of dark blue sky ; 
While like a maiden's summer dream 
The mists upon the meadows lie.’’ 


Third Group — AUTUMN: 
The sadness of autumn is here; 
The brightness of summer is over, 
The grass on the hillside is wan, 
The sky is portentous and drear, 
The bees have forsaken the clover, — 
The sadness of autumn is here. 


The beauties of autumn are here; 
The verdure is gilded with gold, 
The foliage blushes with crimson, 
The clouds dipped in sunset are clear, 
The orchard is ripe to behold, — 
The beauties of autumn are here. 
— Leon Mead, in Youth's Companion. 


First Girl of Third Group — SEPTEMBER: 

Fair Spring came dancing o’er the earth 
To the music of the spheres, 

And ia her train tripped laughing June,— 
Love's promise to the years; 

But now the sweet and radiant maids 
Again have tripped away, 

And Sammer pauses at the door, 
To bid the Fall good-day. 


September, bright and royal! one, 
Oar hearts are ever true; 

And though we mies thy sisters fair, 
’T will be the same with you. 

Oar orchards wait thy ripening touch, 
Thy warmth, the winter's grain; 

And we, dear heart, need something, too, 
To help us bear our pain. 


So cold, so dark the days will be 
When thou hast said good-bye ; 
Why is it that all precious things 
Are only born to die ? 
Ob, would, September, we could take 
Example from thy days, 
Live sweet and smiling,—go the same, — 
God's blessings on our ways ! 
— Eleanor Kirk, in Youth's Companion. 


Second Girl — OCTOBER: 
Amber-clad, raby-crowned, 
Hazel-eyed October! 
Ivies twine your flattering crest, 
Or blushing, lie upon your breast. 
Where with purple asters, reat 
Tufts of clover. 


Patient heart! struggle on, 
Till the toiling over, 
In the light of other years, 
As the crystal river nears, 
With a golden crown appears 
Your October. 
— Mrs. Sarah M. Wyman, in Journal of Education. 


Third Girl — NOVEMBER: 
With loitering step and quiet eye, 
Beneath the low November sky, 
I wandered in the woods, and found 
A clearing where the broken ground 
Was scattered with black stumps and briers, 
And the old wreck of forest fires. 
Tt was a bleak and sandy spot, 
And all around the vacant plot 
Was peopled and inhabited 
By scores of mulleing, long since dead, 


A silent aud forsaken brood 


In that mate opening of the wood, 
So shriveled and so thin they were, 
So gray, so haggard, and austere, 
Not plauts at all they seemed to me; 
Bat rather some spare company 
Of hermit folk, who long ago, 
Wander’ »g in bodies to and fro, 
Had chanced upon this lonely way 
Aud rested thus, till death one day 
Sarprised them at their compline prayer, 
And !eft them standing lifeless there. 

Archibald Lampman, in Harper's Magezine. 


Leader.—Now we turn from the melancholy days of autumn to 
the sterner ones of winter. It is during this season that,— 


Ti. valley stream is frozen, 
The hills are cold and bare; 
Ani the wild white bees of winter 


Swarm in the darkened air. 
— Bayard Taylor. 


Fuurth Group — WINTER: 
The white hath overspread the brown ; 
Beneath the blue has crept the gray ; 
The frozen air is drifting round 
In eddies dashed with blinding spray. 
—James Lane Allen, in Harper's Magazine. 


First Boy of the Fourth Group — DECEMBER: 
With rude, unfriendly breath the wild winds blow, 
And icy crystals fringe the slaggish stream ; 
The forest sinks into its wintry dream 
Beneath the silent mantle of the snow, 
And shakes its sleepy burden to the earth below, 
And lifts its leafless branches to the moon’s cold beam. 
Now woodland depths with flitting shadows teem 
L'ke solemn phantasies of long ago. 
—J. A. Mason. 
Second Boy — JANUARY: 
Janus, I am; oldest of potentates! 
Forward I look, and backward and below, 
I count, as god of avenues and gates, 
TLe years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the fields with snow; 
1 chase the wild fowl from the frozen fen ; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 
— Henry W. Lo: fellow. 
Third Boy — FEBRUARY: 
The wind bas fled, 
Tha eold, gray light lies heavy down the glen ; 
Sileat the pines, scarce nodding, plume on plume, 
{ike sorrowing emblems o’er a warrior dead, 
LD. | en the hille, intensify the gloom, 
( st somber shadows down on lake and fen. 
—John Preston True, 


Lead -. {bus time rolls on; the old year brings forth the new, 


for 
‘| © yaars have linings just as goblets do; 


Toe old year is the lining of the new; 
bilicd with the wine of precioas memories, 
‘Tie yolden Was doth line the silver Is.’’ 


[Let members cf the class recite in turn the following verses. | 


1. Live for something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view ; 
Drifting like a helmless vessel, 
Thon canst ne’er to life be true. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
lf some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been riding safely, 


But they drifted with the tide. 
— Robert Whitaker, 


2. We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the thiogs which it gets. 
—Alice Cary. 
3. “It is not jast as we take it, 
This beautifal world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or flowers.’’ 


4. Each moment holy is, far out from God, 
Each moment flashes forth a human soul. 
Holy each moment ie, far back to Him 
Some wandering soul each moment home returns. 
— Richard Watson Gilder. 
5. It is not growing like a tree 
In balk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last,dry, bald and sere ; 
A lily of a day 
Ie fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In smail proportions we just beauties see, 


And in short measures life may perfect be. 
— Ben Jonson. 


6. Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power, 
And what thoa best canst underatand 


Best claims the service of thy hand, — Goethe. 


{It wil] be found @ pleasant exercise to have each member of ‘he 


clase classify the figures of speech found in hig part of the exercis: ; 
to define all words whose meaning ts not perfectly clear bo bim 
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A Few Words With Prineipal 06005 + 


Make pupils self-helpfal. 
RemEMBER that pupils have some rights. 


Purixs must learn systematic as well as independent 
thought. 


THE Illinois Cireuit Court has sustained the Illinois 
compulsory education law. 


Tue rights of property should be emphasized in every 
choolroom. 


A Moyrreat teacher has been fined $50 and costs for 
boxing a boy’s ears. But the schoolboys who make their 
teacher’s ears ache have not been rewarded as yet 


THERE is a movement on foot to reduce the teachers’ 
vacations without increasing the pay. The plea is to be 
the saving of a whole year of school life by saving four 


weeks each year. What next? 


Cuicaao is to be educationally disturbed if the persist- 
ency of Miss Loretta Kane counts for anything. The 
public should be thankful that such a man as George How- 
land is at the helm at this time, though he may not 
appreciate the honor. 


New Haven has been the first city in the country, so 
far as we can learn, to pass upon the question whether or 
not a city should furnish free textbooks to the pupils of 
parochial schools. The cit zens voted upon the question 
and decided against furnishing the books. 


We know one teacher who, whenever he finds a poor 
speller, sends him, through the consent of the parents, to 
an oculist, and it is found that in many cases poor spell- 
ing is largely due to defective eyes. 


Hair a Century.—Principal W. B. Wheeler of Cin- 
cinnati has completed fifty years’ service as a teacher,— 
thirty-six in his present position. It is worthy more than 
a news item that the citmens honored him with a testimo- 


“nial, at which the Mayor presided. Every such publie 


tribute of respect to teachers while living goes far to 
make teaching respected as a profession, and teachers 
honored personally, 


‘| merits of these societies. 


leadership gracefully to his successor, Hon. H. C. 
Pritchett. He has been every-way successful in the de- 
velopment of the system, and it is in as good condition as 
could be expected with the limitations of that great state. 
There are 5,437 schools, of which 76 are graded and 37 
are high schools. The length of term is 4 months and 15 
days. The apportionment per capita is $5.15. The new 
school buildings of the year cost $22,795. The teachers 
were paid on the average, men, $46 per month ; women, 
$37. The total school expenditure was $3,178,300. 


Tur New York Bazsar.—The teachers of New York 
City have worked hard for the fifty thousand dollars for 
their beneficiary society. They have done a service be- 
yond the raising of the money. They have interested 
thousands of people in the public school teachers ; have 
acquainted themselves with each other; have shown 
what can be done, and have called attention to the 
The bazaar was a great success 
aside from the money raised, and will long be remem- 
bered by all those who had part in its management. The 
following persons were honored by the voting of the 
patrons of the bazaar: A five-hundred-dollar lot for the 
most popular schoo! principal, Principal Hugh O'Neil of 
Grammar School No. 1; a five-hundred-dollar lot for the 
most popular sixth ward teacher, Miss M. McKeon of 
Grammar School No. 23; a diamond pin for the most 
popular school teacher, Miss McGiveney of Grammar 
School No. 82; a marble bust for the most popular lady 
of the bazaar, Miss Kate G. Broderick, principal of 
Grammar School No. 76. An aquarium for the most 
popular school was won by Grammar School No. 69. 


CatirorNia’s New SvuPERINTENDENT.—Upon this 
day, Jan. 1, Hon. J. W. Anderson, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco enters upon the 
more responsible duties of state superintendent. We have 
already spoken of the circumstances that led to his pro- 
, | motion, viz, his heroism when the school committee of 
"!San Francisco failed to reélect John Swett to the prin- 
cipalship of the Girls’ High and Normal School. He 
will fiad the schools of the state in many respects in good 
condition. The system is that provided by John Swett 
when he was at the head of the department of public in- 
struction, and its administration by Hon. Ira G. Hoitt 
has been vigorous, almost without precedent. Mr. An- 
derson will, if we mistake not, combine in an unusual 
degree both qualities, organization and administration. 
Judicial and judicious, courteous and courageous, he will 
make his four years of state leadership memorable in the 
annals of the Pacific Coast. On another page we pre- 
sent a portrait of Superintendent Anderson. 


A New Epucationat Assocration.—Victor M. Ber- 
thold, in the December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, calls vigorously for the organization of a New 
Education Association. For what purpose think you? 
For purposes of reform ; for the reform of a definite evil. 
Aud what think you that evil is? Oral spelling? No 
The multiplication table?’ No. The teaching of the 
a,b, e’s’ No; but to reform the present absurd methods 
of teaching reading by the “ word method.” As there 
are 40,000 words in the language, aside from their deriv- 
atives, compounds, and grammatical formations, he re- 
gards it as the most ridiculous of all ridiculous things to 
expect a child to learn every word by itself. He says 
that by the word method the child is not taught the vowels 
or consonants, is not taught the make-up of words, is not 
taught the roots, prefixes, or suffixes of the most im- 
portant words. He says that he has observed the modern 
method somewhat, and it is all confusion, with neither 
science, sense, nor art behind it; that they “ grope in 
utter darkness.” 

The new society of outraged parents is to be organized 
in order to secure united action ‘to bring sufficient pres- 
sure upon school boards to abolish the method now used 
in the public school to teach children reading, and to con- 
sider ways and means to best accomplish this purpose.” 
It is well to know what is in store for those who think 


the word method is to usher in the millepium, 


Texas.—Superintendent Cooper surrenders his state, 


Ir Ovent To Be.—Our readers will be pleased to learn 
that Col. Homer B Sprague, president of the University 
of North Dakota, is one of the prominent candidates for 
the position of United States Senator from that new state. 
His election would give satisfaction in all sections of the 
country. He would be an honest, fearless, brilliant, sen- 


ator. It is almost too good to be hoped for. The follow- 
ing “card” which has appeared in the press of that state 


is characteristic of the man: 


Several of my mest valued friends, some of them generally recog- 
nized as leaders of American thought, have requested me to take 
active steps to secure a nomination and election to the national 
Senate. Prominent newspapers of the state where I have lived, 
Massachusettes, Connecticut, New York, California, and North Da- 
kota, as well as others in Minnesota, Jilinois, Miseouri, etc., have 
spoken favorably of me in that connection. My position on the 
subject baving been publicly misrepresented, I beg leave to state 
my attitade in declining to accede to that request. 

1. Of course I would like to be senator, bat, as parties and 
factions are now constituted and manipulated, the eager pursuit of 
so sacred and responsible an office, by the only methods likely to 
secure it, eeems presumptive if not conclusive evidence that the 
aspirant is not fit for it. 

2. If it were tendered me ia honcrable fashion, without any other 
pledge than that I should faithfully, to the best of my ability, serve 
my state and the nation, I should gladly accept. But 

8. To get it I can engage ia no scramble, no intrigue, no bargain, 
no fight; shall neglect no present duty, make no speeches, curry no 
favor, solicit no votes, pull no wires, promise no offices, pay no 
money, fling no mad, and tell no lies. I am not for sale. 

Homer B. SPRAGUE. 


THE YEAR 1890. 


As the year 1890 passes into history we cannot forbear recalling, 
as in a panorama, some of the events that have made up the year. 
The independence and neutrality of the Samoan Islands was guar- 
anteed by the action of the United States Senate in ratifying the 
treaty between Great Britain, Germany, and this country. Un- 
successful attempts have been made to settle the Canadian fisheries 
disputes with Great Britain. The International American Confer- 
ence, which began in November, 1889, closed April 19.——The diffi- 
culty which had arisen between the United States and Great B-itain 
on the one hand, and Portugal on the other, in the matter of the 
Delagoa Bay railroad in Africa, has been submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of the Swiss government.——A treaty has been negotiated with 
Mexico defining the times, places, and circumtances under which 
troops of either country may cross the boundary in pursuit of hostile 
Indians. — Among the measures enacted were the McKinley Tariff 
Bill; a bill setting apart asa park the tract of land containing the 
mammoth trees of California; for a national paik on the battle- 
field of Chicamauga; for relief of the Mississippi Vailey flood 
sufferers; for relief of sufferers by the disaster to the United States 
steamships at Samoa; for relief of settlers on the Northern Pacific 
railroad indemnity lands; in case of collision at sea to make it the 
duty of vessel captains to remaic by each other and give assistance ; 
to provide for new designs of United States coins; to prevent de- 
sertions from the army ; to discontinue the coinage of three and one 
dollar gold pieces, and three-cent nickel pieces. 

There has been serious trouble with the Sioux in Dakota. —— The 
November election gave the country a Democratic House by a large 
majority; tarned several state governments that have long been 
Republican over to them ; brought in several additional Democratic 
senators; gave the balance of power to the Farmers’ Allianca in 
several states. ——It has been a prosperous year in business. —— 
The closing weeks have eeen an unprecedented stringency in the 
money market. 

The year has been one of great activity in railroad construction, 
and immense sums have been invested for the development of min- 
ing properties in the Middle South, especially in Alabama and 
Tennessee. ——The Koights of Labor, as an organization, has de- 
clined in power and influsnce, its place as an influential body being 
taken by the Federation of Labor, which urged the adoption of the 
eight-hour working day. Perhaps the most marked labor event 
was the failure of the strike of the New York Central railroad 
switchmen and yardmen. The men were ordered out by the 
Knights of Labor authorities. The strike resulted in a complete 
victory for the compaay.——A popular opposition to trusts has 
been manifest throughout the year, and the anti-trust law passed 
by Congress was in response to a general demand for anti-trust leg- 
islation on the part of the people.——The place of holding the 
World's Fair in 1893 was decided by Congress February 24, by the 
following vote: Chicago, 157; New York, 107; St. Louis, 25; 
Washington, 15. I+ will be styled the Columbia Exposition, and 
will be formally opened in October, 1892, but will not be open to 
the public until the spring of 1893.—The national encampment 
of the G. A. R. in Boston in August was the largest and most en- 
thusiastic ever held. There were 40,000 veterans in line on the 
12th, and more than 200,000 visitors in the city. 

The colleges have reported a large increase in the number of 
students; two vew colleges have finished the first year of their work 
under favorable auspices,—Clark University, at Worcester, and 
Barnard College, in New York, the Woman’s Annex of Columbia. 
The large gifts of money which the colleges have received are an 
indication of the American interest in higher education. The 
growth in collegiate curriculam has been maialy ip the direction of 
electrical engineering. ——The so-called Bennett School Law in 
Wisconsin, which reqaired instruction in the public school to be 
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given in the English language, was made an issue at the recent 
election, the friends of the Jaw suffering a defeat. 

Minor Events. — Dr. Lyman Abbott was installed as Mr. 
Beecher’s successor in January; the Barlow library was sold at 
auction in New York for $85,000; William Hyde Appleton was 
elected president of Swarthmore College, and Merrill E. Gates of 
Amherst; the Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided that the Bible 
has no place in the public schools; serious floods in the Mississippi 
Valley ; destractive cyclone at Louisville; the first man, Kremler, 
was “‘ executed”’ by electricity in New York; Sitting Bull and 
his son Crowfoot were killed by the Indian police. 

AMONG OTHER NATIONS —The year has been an important 
one among the nations of Europe. The Triple Alliance has been 
maintained, though the European despatches have teemed with 
rumors concerning the relations of the contracting powers. A re- 
port, generally credited, though lacking official confirmation, has 
been circulated to the effect that the alliance, which would expire 
by limitation ia 1892, has been renewed till 1897.——The Eastern, 
or Bulgarian, question has been a troublesome one. In January 
Rassia complained to the powers that the treaty of Berlin had been 
violated by the making of a loan by Bulgaria for purposes of rail. 
road construction. This complaint was generally accepted by the 
powers as an expression of Russian hostility to Prince Ferdinand. 
In the early spring the question of Ferdinand’s recognition was 
formally demanded by the Bulgarian government, but it passed 
unnoticed. Ocher powers declined to interfere, feeling that such 
interference would precipitate war The policy of the Bulgarian 
premier has been a bold one, and the year closes with moral success, 
at least, for his policy. 

In Febraary Emperor William directed his chancellor to ascer- 
tain whether the leading foreign powers were willing to confer on 
the condition of the laboring man, and whether means might not 
be adopted to make his lot easier. The responses were in the 
main favorable, and on the 15th of March the conference met in 
Berlin with delegates present from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Austria, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
the various states of the German Empire. The conference was in 
session for two weeks, and adopted recommendations in favor of 
the regulation of the hours of work for women and children; the 
prohibition of unnecessary Sunday labor, and more careful pro- 
vision for the health and security of minors. 

AFRICA.—Negotiations and treaties relative to the partition of 
Africa have occupied the attention of Europe. England has been 
given the sole protectorate over Zanzibar, and England has trans- 
ferred to Germany the island of Heligoland in the North Sea. 
France recogniz:d the Zanzibar protectorate, securing therefor from 
Great Britain a recognition of her own protectorate over Madagas- 
car, and the fixing of lines of delimitation between the spheres of in- 
flaence of the two governments in northwestern Africa. An agree- 
ment was reached in August by which the sphere of the inflaence 
of Great Britain and Portugal was defined, an agreement which cre- 
ated marked dissatisfaction in Portugal. Negotiations have also 
been conducted fixing the boundary between the sphere of influ- 
ence of Italy in Abyssinia and that of England in Egypt, so that 
the year closes with all of the Dark Continent either directly 
under European control or within what is called “‘ the sphere of 
European ivflaence.’’ 

IRELAND.—The Irish qaestion has been at the front daring the 
whole year. The suit of Mr. Parnell against the London Times for 
libel was settled without trial by the payment to Mr. Parnell of 
£5000 and costs. —The government Irish Land Purchase Bill pro- 
posed to advance sums amounting to £33,000,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of land by Irish tenants from landlords who are willing to sell, 
subject to the control of a reorganized land commission. The gov- 
ernment was to be repaid by 4 per cent. anouities running for 49 
years. In the debate on the second reading Mr. Parnell opposed 
the biil as furnishing in no way a satisfactory solation of the land 
question. In this opposition he was joined by Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers. The bill passed the second reading May 1.—The 
condition of Ireland during the summer was generally peacefal, 
but the failare of the potato crop led to discontent in the early au- 
tumn, and it was used as an argument against the payment of rents. 
A general agitation against landlords ensued, and Dillon and 
O'Brien and several other Irish leaders were arrested. Whiletheir 
trials were in progress the two leaders disappeared and soon after 
sailed from France to America. A conference of the Irish parlia- 
mentary party met in Dablin, and appeals were made to the friends 
of Ireland, especially in America, for aid to the people of Ireland 
ia their distress. Messra Dillon and O'Brien were the leaders of 
the committee appointed to visit the Uaited States. ——Jast before 
the Parliament met, and while these appeals were being made, 
Mr. Parnell was made the co-respondent ins suit for divorce by 
Captain O'Shea from his wife. The divorce was granted, Parnell 
practically acknowledging his guilt. This led to a demand on the 
part of Gladatone and the Liberals that Parnell should retire from 
leadership of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 2 demand which was 
seconded by Irish leaders like Michael Davitt, Justin McCarthy, 
acd Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien. Parnell refused, and the Irish 
party became hopelessly demoralized and divided. 

BRITISH COoLUMBIA.—The Dominion Parliament found itself 
distarbed with race questions, which have been temporarily set- 
tled by a compromise, but the year closes with a bitter race feeling. 
——The northwest territories have been disturbed by an inflax of 
Mormons, and the Dominion has a Mormon question on its hands. 
—— Newfoundland has been in a state of discontent over the action 
of the government in the fisherivs matter, and it has by no means 
subsided 

FRANCE,—The year 1889 closed with efforts on the part of: the 
government to suppress Boulangist demonstrations, and theee were 


srowned with success, only for the government to find itself com> 


pelled to deal early in 1890 with Royalist demonstrations, The 


Dake of Orleans, eldest son of ‘the Compte de Paris, was arrested 
for a violation of the law forbidding members of his family from enter- 
ing French territory. He was sentenced to prison for two years, but 
was pardoned, and on the 3d of June, conducted to the Swiss 
frontier, and liberated. ——About the middle of March came a cab- 
inet crisis, and the Tirard ministry fell. A new ministry was 
formed by M. de Freycinet, most of the old ministers retaining 
their places. ——The Chambers have developed a strong protection- 
ist tariff policy. The new tariff bill provides for a maximum daty 
in agricultural prodacts coming from countries not disposed to favor 
France, while raw materials of the most important industries are 
admitted free. France has continued to maintain its close relations 
of friendship with Russia.——The republic is more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. 

GERMANY.—Elections were held for the Reichstag on the 20th 
of February, resulting in an overwhelming defeat of the Liberals. 
The Reichstag as elected was divided as follows: Conservatives, 
72; Impoerialists, 19; National Liberals, 43; Freisinnege, 57; 
Centrists, 107 ; Socialists, 35 ; Volkspartei, 10; Poles, 16 ; 
Guelphs, 11; Reichlanders, 10.——The resignation of Prince Bis- 
marck, as chancellor, was accepted on the 20th of March, and he 
left Berlin amid a great popular demonstration of respect and af- 
fection. The letter of the emperor accepting the resignation ex- 
pressed a high appreciation for Bismarck’s services for Germany, 
and conferred upon him the title of the Dake of Lauenburg and 
the rank of field-marshal-general in the army, and colonel-general 
of cavalry. Bismarck was succeeded by Gen. George Leo von 
Caprivi both as imperial chancellor and as president of the Prus- 
sian ministry and minister of foreign affairs. ——The anti-socialist 
law expired by limitation Scpt. 30, after having been in force 
twelve years, and a good deal of fear was expressed over the out- 
come of a socialistic congress which convened at Halle in October, 
but conservative counsels prevailed. ——The rescripis of the em- 
peror on the labor question occasioned a good deal of a sensaticn in 
the early part of the year, on account of their radical tone, and it 
is probable that the events of the year have somewhat modified the 
imperial views. 

Russ1a.—The year in the domains of the czar has been ap ex- 
citing one. A general disturbance among the students of the Rus- 
sian universities manifested itself in March, which led to the arrest 
of a number of the students and a closing of the universities at 


Baltic provinces and Finland because of the measures which were 
adopted for complete Rassification of these provinces. An attempt 
to assassinate the czar on April 1 was unsuccessful, and a Nihilist 
plot to murder him was prevented in June by the timely discovery 
of dynamite in the cellar of the palace. During the latter part of 
the year, the attention of Europe, and, in fact, of the world, has 
been directed to a series of repressive edicts against the Jews, the 
existence of which was at first officially denied, but later it has 
been admitted, and there is little doubt that they are being rigor- 
ously enforced. : 

AusTRO-HUNGARY.—The year opened with a conference at 
Vienna between the leaders of Bohemia with a view of composing 
the serious differences which had arisen, tke result of which was 
that concessions were made to the German element in Bohemia, which 
guaranteed the rights of the Garman minority at the hands of the 
Slavonic majority. Long-standing pergonal rivalries in the minis- 
try resulted in the resignation of Herr Von Tisza, who had for four- 
teen years been premier. The crisis was precipitated by a proposi- 
tion to renaturalizs Louis Kossuth, which Von Tisza promptly re- 
pudiated. He was succeeded by Coant Von Szapars. 

IraLy.—Signor Crispi has had a year of unusual triumph at the 
head of Itslian affairs, and he is complete master of the situation, 
the general elections which were held in November resulting in the 
return of an overwhelming government majority in the Italian Par- 
liament. In May, bitter attacks were made on his policy of inter- 
nal administration and on the maintenance of the Triple Alliance, 
buat these were met by an overwhelming vote of confidence in the 
lower house of Parliament in Jane. 

OrHER EvuROPEAN PoweRrs.—The Spanish ministry, headed 
by Sagasta, resigned at the beginning of the year, but after vain 
attempts to form a new ministry, Sagasta again assumed control of 
affairs, but with a new ministry, composed almost wholly of Liber- 
als. In July, however, he was forced again to resign, though he 
bad carried nearly all of his measures through the Cortes. He was 
succeeded by Canovase. 

“In Portugal there have been wide-spread and violent expressions 
of popular feeling over England’s action with reference to Portu- 
guese interests in Africa, and the Gomez ministry was forced out, 
to be succeeded by a ministry headed by Serpa Pimental. His cab- 
inet was also forced out on the 17th of September, and General 
Chrysastomo sacceeded him. 

Ia Denmark the Folkthing was dissolved early in January, owing 
to the inability of Minister Estrup to get the budget passed, but 
the elections showed little change in the opposition majority which 
has so long confronted him, 

Affairs have been quiet in the Netherlands. The king was on 
the 29th of October declared incompetent to govern, and a regency 
was declared, which was continued on bie death a few weeks later. 
-——The Porte has been confronted with serious difficulties with its 
Armenian subjects, and commissions of inquiry have been appointed 
on Armenian matters, which have led to extensive propositions 
lookiug toward reform.—— In Servia the cabinet was reorganized 
in March, with General Grouitch as prime minister, and the gen- 
eral elections in October resulted in a sweeping victory for the rad- 
icals. The trial of Major Panitza and his fourteen associates for 
conspiring against the iife of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria reauited 


in their conviction and in the ex2eution of Panitza and three others 
in June. At the general elections in September ‘for the Sobranje, 
the goverament wou an overwhelming victory, 


Moscow and St. Petersburg. II] feeling manifested itself in the! 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The golden poppy is chosen aa California’s State flower. 

Lake Forest University, of Illinois, is to have a building for fe 
male students. 

Superintendent Knepper of Winona, Minn., is working out the 
problem of teaching morality in the schools. 

Philadelphia bas the lead in enthusiasm over the University Ex- 
tension Scheme. There are to be eight sections in that city. 


There are 250,000 Hebrews in New York City alone, and it isa 
serious question with the public, whether or not they will be loyal 
to the public school idea. 

Wisconsin may have taken courage since the Federated Trades’ 
Council bas resolved upon au active campaign to secure a thorough- 
going compulsory school law. 

Near-sightedness is becoming alarmingly prevalent in France. 
Among the older boys in the different colleges, more than 46 per 
cent. are near-sighted. 

The Kentucky Constitutional Convention inserted the following 
in the Bill of Rights: ‘‘ No man shall be compelled to send his 
child to any school to which heis conscientiously opposed.”’ 

Chicago’s Manual Training Association is quitea success. James 
B. Claflin, formesly of Newton, Maas., is one of its most prominent 
members. John M. Hess is the critic preéminent. 

Professor Perry, of Williams, author of ‘‘ Elements of Political 
Economy,’’ takes advantage of the present interest in tariff laws 
and discussion to issue a text-book on the ‘' Principles of Political 
Economy.”’ 

The Chicago Board of Education voted unanimously not to re- 
quire the daily reading of extracta from the Bible in the public 
schools. The moral influence of the Chicago schools will, never- 
theless, continue to be a distinguishing feature. 

James M. Sawin, Point Street School, Providence, issues the 
best and most serviceable list of valuable and reliable ‘ Books for 
Young People’’ that we have seen prepared in inexpensive form. 
This is the eleventh year that he has issued these pamphlets. 

The Normal School of Ontario requires that the students shall 
have taught one year after having passed a creditable examination 
in scholarship. The course of instruction is purely professional or 
| better one of ‘‘training.’’ The course unfortunately is of only five 
months’ duration. 

The New York College for the Training of Teachers announce a 
course of free educational lectures especially designed to interest 
the teachere of New York City and vicinity, to be given on Tues- 
day afternoons from Jan. 13 to March 4, at four p. m., in the As- 
sembly Hall of the college. Subjects and lecturers are as follows: 
‘“ What is a Flower?’’ Dr. N. L. Britton of Columbia; ‘‘ The 
Piace and Function of Literature in Elementary Schools,’’ Prin, 
George E. Hardy, New York City; ‘‘ The Study of Literature,’ 
Hamilton W. Mabie; ‘‘ Gsometry Illustrated,’’ George Iles; 
Lessons Learned from Earopean Schools,’ L. R. Klemm; ‘‘ The 
Social Aspects of Economics,’’ and ‘‘ The Historic Tendency of In- 
dustrial Evolution,’? George Gunton; and ‘‘ How Language is 
Formed,’’ Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia. 


THIS AND THAT. 


-- * Hail to the year that’s young, 
Albeit a tear be shed 
For the year that’s dead!”’ 


— The wave is breaking on the shore, 
The echo fading from the chime, 
Again the shadow moveth o'er 
The dial-plate of time. 

— A veritable portrait of Christopher Columbus is said to have 
been discovered in Genoa. 

— The Comte de Paris ia said to have made a contract to write a 
new book on America. 

— Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of ‘‘Carfew Must Not Rin; 
To-night,’”’ is compiling a complete collection of her poems for 
publication. 

— Thomas A. Edison and George Parsons Lathrop are said to 
be writing a scientific novel. 

— Ramabai bas added to her echool for Hindoo widows a kinder- 
gartep for children. 

— The cook who lighted the fire with the manuscript of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” died in England recently. 

— The light of a fire fly has been found sufficient for the making 
of a photograph from an ordinary negative by L. Farini, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

— The movement for purchasing Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and 
making it a permanent memorial of Wordsworth proves successful. 

— The citizens of Richmond have decided to keep the presidential 
mansion intact, on account of its historic interest. 

— Ex-President Cleveland’s portrait is soon to be added to the 
White Houee collection. It is being painted by Eastman Johnson, 

— Mr. Gladstone, in replying to a Scotchman who contested hie 
opinion that Sir Walter Scott was a greater genius than Robert 
Barns, said: ‘‘ I reat my contention on the great romances of Scott, 
which, ia my opinion, raise him by their grandeur and power to 
such an elevation as to leave no room for an adverse claim."’ 

— The famous Mudie Library of London has row 25,000 sub- 
scribers and annual receipts of £100,000. It has a staff of 125 
persons. 

— Millsie, the famons portrait painter, who has been much 
troubled abont his eyesight, is nearly rid of that difficulty, which 


at one time jbreatened suspension of his labore, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for mse, ast that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


WHOSE NAMESAKE. 


— To “A.’’: ‘‘A fancied similarity in sound bas led some writers 
and travelers in Spanish America to claim that America was named 
by the Spaniards from the Indian name for a range of mountains. 
There is no ‘* modern history’’ in this, other than the imagination 
and desira for originality in ita first advocate. 

There can be little doubt that America was named from Amerigo 
Veepuche, and that he was but little, if at al), responsible for it. 
The question is one of the most interesting in early American his- 
tory. Vespuche was a Florentine who went to Spain. In 1504 he 
wrote to an old friend in Florence, giving an account of his voyage 
to the western lands. This letter was copied and possibly translated 
by his friend and sent to an acquaintance at Paris. The recipient, 
knowing that a fellow-student in Paris was going to a little univer- 
sity down at St. Die which was at the time quite famous for ite 
learning, translated the letter and sent it to the professors there. 
He aleo changed the address, addressing it to the Duc de Lorraine, 
who was the powerful patron of the university. A printing press 
had recently been set up at St. Die, and when the Parisian student 
arrived, Martin Waldseemiiller, a German who called himself Hyla- 
comylus,was on the point of iesuing a little treatise, Cosmoyraphiae 
Inti oductio. When he saw this letter, he at once perceived what a 
valuable addition it would be to his book, and so printed it entire 
as an appendix. The book was written in Latin, and so the letter 
had to be translated again. It is this Latin version, printed at St. 
Die in 1507, which we now have to rely upon. 

In this letter Vespucci (the Latin form of his name) does not 
even claim to have discovered the mainland. Waldseemiiller in his 
treatise suggests that the fourth part of Asia might as well be 
called America, from its discoverer, a man of shrewd intellect, 
because both Asia and Earopa are feminine in form. There is no 
likelihood that Vespucci had any part in the circumstances by 
which his name was applied to the southern peninsula, which at the 
time was supposed to be another great peninsula jatting south from 
Asia. Diego Columbus was jealous on every point connected with 
his father’s voyages, yet he owned a copy of the Introductio, and 
was a warm friend of Vespucci until his death. Nor was the name 
adopted immediately. Its first appearance on a map was in 1522, 
when Ptolemy placed it on a moppe monde in his Geographia. lt 
was long after this before its euphony and brevity gave it prece- 
dence over Novus Mundus, as the appellation of the southern 
peninsula, 

In the letter, as we have it, Vespucci speaks of four voyages to 
the new world, giving some dates, length of voyages, and inter- 
esting circumstances. Of the last two voyages there is no question, 
since he was then an official registered pilot of Portugal, and sailed 
twice in that capacity. Of the first two there is no other record. 
At the time they were made, however, Columbus had entire control 
in Spain of all voyages toward Cipango and the West, and it is 
known that some merchants sent out vesee!s surreptitiously as vent- 
res. Very possibly Vespucci sailed on some of these. When he 
was chartered by the Portuguese government, he seems to have 
known something of the western voyege. That he was in Spain is 
shown by records stating that he was engaged in fitting out fleets 
for the king, as the agent of his old employers in Florence, the 
Medici. 

There is much inconsistency in the narrative of Vespucci, such 
as an eclipse reported as taking place while he was at sea, although 
it is impossible that there was an eclipse during any part of thie 


particalar voyage. What is vossibly a verification of Vespucei’s 
story has been noted by John Fiske. Aa is well known, Columbue 
believed Cuba to be a part of the mainland, and it was not until 
1508 that it was circumnavigated by Ocampo. Yet in maps drawn 
at the very opening of the century, Cuba appears as an island. 
Although there is, and must continue to be, great differences of 
opinion regarding this man, at the present time, those who have 
stadied the subject most thoroughly and accurately, especially Bra- 
zilians, favor the acceptance of all the Vespuccian voyages. If this 
is granted, it is possible that America was not misnamed after all. 
Columbus eaw the South American mainland first at Trinidad, 
Tuesday, 31 July, 1498 Sebastian Cabot probably saw the North 
American coast, near Newfoundland, on St. John’s Day, 24 June, 
1497. There is some doubt about the authorities for this voyage. 
Vespucci, if we can accept his statements, sailed from Cadiz 10 
May, 1497, stopped a few days at the Canaries, and “ in twenty- 
seven days came upon a soast which we jadged to be a conti- 
nent.’’ This was probably the Brazilian coast, and would place 
his land-fall several days after June 6, probably before June 24. 
W. 


Modern history has not disproved the fact that the western conti- 
nent derived its name from Amerigo Vespucci. On the contrary, 
recently discovered manuscripts have shown not only that the name 
of the man who first spread broadcast a knowledge of the continent 
was applied to the continent itself, but also that the censure freely 
bestowed on Vespucci is wholly undeserved. I have looked care- 
fully over a number of old manuscript maps, and also over the re- 
production of various old maps, but I fail to find any range of 
mountains named /’ Amerique, or, in fact, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, any name of a range that means ‘‘wind.”” The most 
notable exception is the Ouragan, or Wind River range of the 
Rocky Mountains. Moreover this name, as applied to the range of 
mountains, is secondary, having been first applied to the river now 


called the Columbia. The range on the Isthmus is inconsiderable 
in height, and from its position is incapable of affecting atmos- 
pheric movements in the least. Furthermore, it was not discovered 
until many years after the name America bad been given to the 
continent. I sball take it as favor if A, will send me, through the 
office of the JOURNAL, the source of his information. It may 
suggest lines of investigation, a WwW. 


FIRST YEAR’S LATIN STUDY. 


I was mach interested in Mr. Burgess’ paper on “‘ First Year’s 
Latin Study,” in the JOURNAL of Dee. 11, and the discuseion it 


occasioned, 
Twelve years ago, at Huntington, L. I., my class began Cesar 
after about two months’ study of declension and corjugation forms 
and general principles of Latin grammar, using words from the 
first part of Book I. for construction of sentences. At the end of 
the year they bad completed thoroughly chapters I. to XIIL The 
one member of the class who went to college (Princeton) made his 
preparation with greater ease and in Jess time than those prepared 
by the old method. Since I came to Morristown I_ have occasion- 
ally used ‘‘ Six Weeks’ Preparation,’’ or ‘‘ Jones’ Latin Reader.”’ 
Recent classes begin Cesar after six weeks’ study, and have com- 
pleted eighteen chapters the first year. 7 
My experience leads me to agree with Mr. Bargess that this is 
the way (as yet). Allow me to add one advantage to the four be 
mentioned ; viz. the average pupil takes greater interest in the 
study from the beginning. C. H. C., Morristown, N. J. 


AN EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS. 


In the following sentences select the correct synonym : 

1. Our (acts, or actions) speak more plainly than words. 

2. The house was entirely (empty, or vacant). 

3. This circumstance (alone, or only) is sufficient proof. 

4, (Continnous, or continual) droppings wear the stone. 

5. The vegetation is (luxurious, or luxuriant). 

6. The food furnished was (healthful, or wholesome). 

7. He is scarcely (sensitive to, or sensitive of) the cold. 

M4 The Irish are (perpetually, or continuously) using shall for 
will. 

9. Her death was hourly (anticipated, or expected). 

10. There were not (less, or fewer) than twenty persons present 

11. Potatoes are very (plenty or plentiful) this season. 

12. I have found the package (alluded, or referred) to in your 
advertisement, 


A HARD-WORKED WORD. 
The following paragraph, taken from a well-known English 
writer, shows what the word get is capable of : 


I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got your letter. 
When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town; bat I got wet 
through before I got to Canterbury, and [ have got such a cold as I 
shall not be able to get rid ofinahurry. I got to the Treasury 
about noon, bat first I got shaved and dressed. I soon got into the 
secret of getting a memorial before the board, but I could not get 
an answer then; however, I got intelligence from the messenger 
that I should, most likely, get one the next morning. As soon as I 
got back to my ion, I got supper and got to bed. When I got up in 
the morning, I got my breakfast, and then git myself dressed that 
I might ge? out in time to get an answer to my memorial. As soon 
as I got it, I got into the chaise, and got to Canterbury by three, 
and about tea-time | got home. I have got nothing for you, and so 
adieu. 

““ Where can you get a word that equals yet as an all-round 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who was the Ahkoond of Swart ? G. 


— Please give the dates of admission of the new states. Mum. 


— Is it true that America has but one torpedo boat, while other 
countries have many? If ao, why is it ? HAL B. 


— Where can I[ obtain a description of ‘‘ Der Meistertrank,”’ 
the annual play of the city of Rothenburg? Is it similar to the 
famous passion play of Oberammergau ? ‘JULIA B.S. 


— Will you please diagram, ‘“‘ Of course every student needs a 
cyclopedia as a constant companion,’’ and parse “‘ of course’’ ? 
W. H. T. 
— To ‘‘Appleton’’: The height of mountains is determined 
from the relative height of the barometer. Civil engineere, know- 
ing the height of the barometer at sea level, and also on the moun- 
tain, can easily compute the elevation. BO. 


— To Brown’: The ‘Giunta Series’ is pronounced Joonta. 
The series is named after the great printers of the classics, the 
father and son Giunta, whose presses were established at Florence, 
Venice, and Geneva in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

M. 

— To “J. Y.’’: A seat in the New York Exchange was sold 
recently for $17,000, the lowest for many years. The next lowest 
was $19,000, while $30,000 has been the usually quoted price. E. 


— To “ Laura O.’’: The lines— 


‘** Though we may snatch what we desire, 
We may not enatch it eagerly,’’— 


are in Matthew Arnold’s poem, ‘‘ The Sick King in Bokhara.’’ 


— In Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse is a sketch entitled 
“ A Virtuoso’s Collection,” and containing a long list of curiosities 
described in fable, legend, and mythology. The most of them 
were accurately located, but the following eluded our search. Can 
any one give further information respecting them, or state where 
they may be found ? 

1, The magic glass of Cornelius Agrippa. 2 The brandy bottle 
of Peter the Great. 3. The crown of Semiramis. 4. The straw 
hat of sweet Little Nell. 5. The trumpet of Anthony Van Corlear. 
6. Phillip’s splendid shilling. 7. The cassock of the Vicar of 
Bray. 8. The drab small cloak of the stout gentleman. 9. The 
undying lamp from the tomb of Charlemagne, 10. The sala- 
mander of Benvenuto Cellini, 11. The great carbuncle of the 
White Mountains. 12. The Book of Hermes. 13. Peter Rugg, 
the missing man, in search of Boston. G. I. H. 


— To “‘ Dixon ’’: The etrip of land in the United States known 


as ‘' No Man’s Land,’’ is quite accurately laid down in the later 


editions of Warren’s Geography. It owes its existence toa curious 
concatenation of circumstances. In 1830 the ‘‘ Missouri Compro- 
mise ’’ declared that no slave state should be admitted north of lat- 
itude 36° 30’. In 1845, when Texas clamored for admission, it 
was, of course, as a slave state, but this difficulty arose, her bound- 
ary line on the north was the 37th parallel; to dispose of it, the 
United States government bought the strip, half a degree in width, 
extending across the Pan-handle and including about 57614 eq. 
miles. The “ Kansas and Nebraska Bill’’ afterward fixed the 
southern boundary of Kansas at Mason and Dixon’s Line, 37th par- 
allel, leaving the strip of land purchased from Texas outside of 
any state and subject only to the United States. KE. E. A. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,” and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


81. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Take 1 and 2 and bring to view 
A preposition small ; 

8, 4, 5, 6, to your clothing sticks, 
But often has a fall. 


7, 8, 9, 10, was money when 
King Henry VL. did live; 
Entire arts, and willing hearts 
To our land great wealth do give. 


82. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. Suddenly. 3. Oil plants. 4. Argillaceous ox- 


ides of iron. 5. The unicorn (Astron.). 6. Fully equal (Obs.). 
7. A caravansary. 8. Aname forthesan. 9. A letter. 


83. Hour-GLass. 

l. Directed. 2. A burrowing animal of the genus Pedeter. 3, 
A port or small haver. 4. Toetrike gently. 5. A letter. 6. To 
deceive. 7. Signature. 8. One who reproves. 9%. A heedless 
person. Centrals read downwards, a record. 


84. PosiTIVE, COMPARATIVE, AND SUPERLATIVE. (Degrees 
of Comparison.) 

. A River. What it does. Haste. 

2. Mction. Noise. Cooked. 

3. A River. Animal. Unbeliever. 

4. Move. Blood. Apparition. 

5. Interrogatory. Metal String. Game. 

6 

7 

8 


— 


. Passage. Merchandise. Destruction. 

- Tocut. Increase. A head. 

. Letter. Part of Body. Direction. 

9% For Rent. A Missive. Permit. 
10. A Drawer. To Guide with. Cultivating. 
11. Can Sting. At Fonerals. Quaadrupedal. 
12. Premature Cake. Opening. Asks if you do? 
13, Untrue. Music Maker. A Long String. 
14. In Cemetery. A Carver. Most Sober. 
15. Ornament. Unbearable. Vaunting. 
16. An Implement. Whitish. Moaltitudé. 
17. Vegetable. Equality. Disagreeable. 
18. To Hasten. Emolument. On Top. 
19. For Cattle. Animal. Harry. 


20. Exclamatory. Knowledge. At Bottom. OXALISs, 


85. GEOGAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. (Cities of our own country.) 
1. Friend Anna. 6. Gild mild level. 
2. At a coot hang. 7. Scape loon. 
3. Cat a Still Key. 8. Halt Sea Seal. 
4. I do nail Spain. 9. Toll Ticker. 
5. Anne S. Worel. 10. Salvo Gent. 
OXALIS. 
86. CHARADE. 
My /irst when used where it belongs 
Will lead the way aright; 
When thus ’tis used, it no one wrongs, 
Though turned with all your might. 


My next ia used by friends apart 
To bring each other near; 

To tell the feelings of each heart, 
And let each thought appear, — 

And yet sometimes the merchant dreads 
To know that it is due, 

And up and down the office treads, 
And feeling very blue. 


My whole the Singer touches strong 
When she begins to sing; 
The preacher, too, will not go wrong, 
If to his sermon I belong ; 
Twill make his discourse ring. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


OXALIS. 
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‘ OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
ae designations of books, ~~ 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, Fae the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Every-Day Eriquetre. By Louise Fiske Bryson. 

New York: W D. Kerr. 145 pp., 7x8. Price, 75 cents. 

I€ Americans are ill-mannered it ia not from any want of text- 
books upon etiquette. From Lord Chesterfield down to Mr. Me- 
Allister, hundred of people have written manuals of good manners 
for polite society, till it ought to be a matter of surprise to find 
any one who ignorantly violates these great social canons. Still, 
there are persons who yet persist in taking soup from the wrong 
side of the spoon, and in defying the xsthetics of visiting cards, so 
while any such exist, it is as well that books on etiquette should 
continue to appear. 

The present pleasant little treatise has, however, quite a soffi- 
cient raison d’ étre, inasmuch as it does not soar over the heads of 
ordinary people who neither dine with the Four Hundred, nor call 
on queens, yet who like to know what is just the thing under cer- 
tain circumstances. There are few who could not learn something 
from its pages, and there are many points which touch one’s own 
little shortcomings in taste or breeding with a silken lash. The 
woman who neglects a “ thank you ’’ for a seat in the car, the man 
who forgets to answer an invitation, the maiden who has holes in 
her gloves, and the youth whose hat is fastened to his head, all re- 
ceive a kindly fillip which may do much good. 

The whole book is bright, concise, and to the point, and with all 
her subjects for advice and criticism, the author does not forget 
= the keynote of good manners is self-respect and respect for 
others. 


THe Principtes or Economy. By Arthur 
Latham Perry, LL D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 600 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

The appearance of a new volume, The Principles of Political 
Economy, from the pen of Arthur Latham Perry, LL. D., professor 
of history and political economy in Williams College, from the 
press of Henry Holt and Co., is an event of no slight significance. 
It is jast twenty-five years since the issue of Professor Perry’s 
Elements of Political Economy, which marked an era in the study 
of economic questions. During this quarter of a century, Professor 
Perry has remained in the forefront as a student, philosopher, and 
writer upon these themes. He has chosen to make himself the ex- 
pert pre€minent in such matters He bas lived that he might know 
every phase of this subject, and has devoted himself to the art of 
helping others know and love it. The original work has grown 
with his growth and strengthened with his wisdom, till it is in the 
twenty-first edition. 

Bat the terms and conditions of the subject have made a demand 
for a presentation of the principles along entirely new lines; hence 
the appearance of this book. The work is devoted to the principles of 
the science, with the essentials of history as a background. Theplan 
of construction is wholly new, and entirely fresh language has been 
choeen expressly for pupils and teachers. Every principle is drawn 
out by the inductive method from the facts of every-day life, and 
stands in the mind of the student in vital touch with such facts, 
past or present, which have been used by way of pertinent and 
copious illustration. It is needless to say that recent legislation 
makea the presentation of such a volume eminently fitting at this 
time. Professor Perry subdivides Principles of Political Economy 
into seven chapters: Value, Material Commodities, Personal Ser- 
vices, Commercial Credits, Money, Fereign Trade, and Taxation. 
He distinctly aims in this ripe result of life-long study and experi- 
ence at analysis of what buying and selling is, ascertainment of iis 
laws, exposure of what makes against these laws; and all in the 
form as serviceable as possible for a textbook and for general 
readere. 

“ Tae Stupent’s Serres oF Latin Cuassics.” Sallust: 
Bellum Catilinae. Edited by Charles George Herberman. Latin 
Prose Composition. By Walter Miller. Bostonand New York : 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 

These two volumes of this excellent series touch two important 
branches of higher Latin study. While prose composition is far 
from occupying the high place in college Latin work it once did, 
when members of entering classes conversed in Latin, it is unques- 
tionably growing in favor. Mr. Miller has based an admirable col- 
Jection of written exercises on Books XXI. and XXII. of Livy. 
The exercises are accompanied by careful maps and cross-referencee, 
doing away with the use of any dictionary, because, the author says, 
none contains the words to be used. Not the least valuable part of 
the book is the table of synonyms, occupying over thirty pages, 
which, without pretending to be exhaustive, should be of inesti- 
mable practical use to the student. Those who are interested in 
this book will be pleased to know that the publishers will soon issue 
an edition of these two books of Livy, edited by Prof. John K. 
Lord of Dartmouth. 

It would be hard to find a better companion to Cicero’s Orations 
Against Cataline than Sallust’s account of the war which followed 
the events so grandly narrated by the great orator. The great dif. 
ference and inferiority in style would give pupils a better idea of 
the living quality in the Latin language. Professor Herberman of 
New York College, besides presenting the best possible text, gives 
an excellent introduction, chronological table, a vocabulary aud 
notes ample both in grammatical references and helps, and in his- 
torical details, explaining casual allusions in the text. The many 
peculiarities of the style of Sallust are carefully explained, so that 
the pupil is in little danger of falling into error. 

AIL who are engaged in the teaching of Latin will look for ad- 
ditions to this series with interest. 


“ LaureEt-Crownep TAves Serigs.” Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co. 7x4}. Price, $1.00 each. 

The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son are of enduring literary fame. Originally written in the 
closest confidence, with no thought of publication, they have, by a 
curious turn of fortune, made their author's vame immortal, as 
high priest of polite society and exemplar of fashionable vice and 
polished insincerity. ‘‘ Take out the immorality,’’ said Dr. John- 
son, “‘ and these letters should be put into the hands of every gen- 


tleman.”’ In this volume is given a series of letters te his god-son, 
which have only within the current year been made public. 

The Epicurean. By Thomas Moore. This curious romanoé is 
one of Moore’s most interesting but less familiar works. It has the 
characteristic brilliant power, finish, and style of the unrivaled 
song-writer. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldamith. The great 
author's only novel and one of the choicest treasures of literature. 

This series of literary gems is sure to meet with general approval. 
They are convenient in size, attractive in type and binding, and 
moderate in price. 


In Darkest ENGLAND AND THE Way Out. By General 


Booth. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 

In the strict, technical sense, this book deals not with educational, 
but industrial, philanthropic, and religious probleme. It offers a 
solution of the problems of the poor, the vicious, and the criminal. 
In the broad sense, the book is educational, intending to inform 
the public mind, to create public opinion, to quicken the public con- 
science, concerning the age-long problems relating to the lowest 
classes, in condition and morals. ‘The author believes in continued 
hand-work, notwithstanding the tendency to do everything by 
machinery. There are chapters in his volume relating to boys and 
girls and youngest children which ought to be read by all teachers. 
General Booth has opinions on educational questions. He says: 
** Fally one half the time that boys and girls are compelled to ait in 
school is spent to little or no purpose; nay, it is worse than wasted. 
. - » The minds of the children are only capable of useful appli- 
cation for so many minutes. .... The rational method must 
be to apportion the time of the children,—say, half the morning’s 
work to be given to their books, and the other half to some indus- 
trial employment; the garden would be most natural and healthy 
in fair weather, while the workshop should be fallen back upon 
when unfavorable.’’ As a moral tonic, no one can afford to leave 
Darkest England unread. In the main, its contents apply to our 
own country. 


James Epwarkp OGLETHORPE. 

290 pp ,44x7. Price, 75 cts. 
GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT. LorDS BALTIMORE. By 

Wm. Hand Browne. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

These are the first of a series of twenty-two handy volumes which 
the publishers propose to issue on the “ Makers of America,’’ and 
if the succeeding numbers are as admirable, they will prove a 
valuable addition to any library. It is an excellent idea to thus 
preserve in a concise and succinct form the scattered records of our 
nation’s founders, many of whom are even now dim and inadistioct 
in the mists of years. 

The life of General Oglethorpe presents anusual difficulties to a 
biographer, but they have here been most gracefully surmounted. 
Not only are the reliable records exceedingly fragmentary and 
scanty, but there are absolutely no private letters, which so gener- 
ally throw the best light upon character and environment. Asa 
philanthropist, hero, chevalier, soldier, leader, and colonial 
governor, General Oglethorpe was one of the most remark- 
able men of his times. To him we owe the existence acd 
the preservation of the Georgia colony, and its deliverance 
from Spanish rule. Mr. Broce, a young cosmopolitan, who 
makes his début in this volume, has ecored a literary success. He 
has spared no pains in studying his subject, and his researches re- 
sult in most interesting information. His biography is no dry 
record of birth, death, and deeds, but an animated picture of con- 
tem poraneons history in England and America. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Makers of America’’ is from the 
able pen of Professor Browne of Johns Hopkins University, who 
has, as usual, produced a moat interesting book. The claims of the 
elder Calvert, firat Lord Baltimore, to be classed among the makers 
of America, is somewhat uncertain, as he died before the patent 
for the Maryland colony was officially sealed. His son Ceciliur, 
who gave his life and great abilities to the planting and growth ot 
the Chesapeake counties, who promoted religious toleration and 
the spirit of liberty, and stamped his impress on the times, is 
rightly placed among the first to whom is due our nation’s grat- 
itude and honor. 


By Henry Bruce. 


Turoven Magic Grasses. By Arabella B. Buckley. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 226 pp., 74x 5. 

Through Magic Glasses merits the same unstinted commendation 
which has been given each of the admirable Buckley serier. It is a 
collection of brief scientific lectures to young people, written as a sequel 
to The Fairyland of Science. In it are described some of the most 
notable of the many marvelous facts which can be studied and enjoyed 
by the help of optical instruments, such as the microscope, telescope, 
spectroscope, photo-camera, ete., though the bulk of the book is de- 
voted to the wonders of astronomy. Each of these subjects may, of 
course, be the study of a life-time, but the information here given, 
crystalizes the results of the latest scientific research in a clear, concise 
manner eminently suited not only to interest and instruct the young 
reader but to inspire him to take up one or more of these branches 
of science for further investigation. The illustrations, some in 
colors, of double stars, lunar mountains, sun spots, and the fine 
frontispiece of the great Orion nebula, are beautifully drawn, and 
add greatly to the interest of the book. 


Epitome Or THE Worcp’s History. Part I. By Edgar 
Sanderson, A.M. Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. Boston 
School Supply Company. American Edition. 464 pp., 74.x5. 
To condense the history of the world within the covers of a small 

book, is an Herculean task, and to do it well requires profound 

knowledge, great and pains-taking research and ckiil in preserving 
an barmcnious ccOrdivation of eubjects. Mr. Sanderson, whose 

name is familiarly known as a scholar and historian, has given us a 

work which for school use seems to be in every respect excellent, 

though the ideal history of the world, which would give, in some 
way, coniemporery events and their inter-connection, has yet to be 
written. 

Part I. covers ancient and mediwval history, the subject being 
treated in concise form without superfluity of description. 1t hss 
been revised by John Hardiman A.M, who also adds some new 
matter of his own. The American edition contains an outline of 
early British history up to Henry VIL. which is omitted in the En- 
glish edition. 


and clear print well adapted to etadents’ use. 


A Srupent’s History or Enaianp. Vol. I. B.C. 55— 
A.D, 1509. By S. R. Gardiner. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 378 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner is one of the first among the present 
generation of English historians. His work has covered the whola 
field, and it is doubtful if there is another better fitted to prepare a 
student’s history of England at the present time. This volume 
begins with the account of the prehistoric, paleolithic, and neolithic 
man in England, and closes with the reign of Henry VII. The 
publishers have shown enterprise and liberality in providing illus- 
trations. They number 173, and are almost entirely taken directly 
from contemporary buildings, relics. or manuscripts. The Bayeux 
Tapestry, the invaluable Cottonian MSS., and Harley Roll, and the 
collections of the Society of Antiquaries, the British Museum, and 
the Tower have been freely reproduced. The nineteen chapters are 
divided into four parts, to each of which is appended a select list of 
the most valuable books for a further study of the period. This 
history should be in the library of every class which studies the 
history of England. It is a model for future writers of students’ 
histories. 

Tae Wortvv’s Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. New York: Harper & Bros. 274 pp., 7x5. 
The meeting of two such authors as Rider Haggard and Andrew 

Lang in a literary collaboration is a great surprise, and their wild 

extravaganza The World’s Desire is equally astonishing. It is a 

most amezing medley of absurdities, yet is interesting enough to 

draw the reader on to its finish ‘‘ jast to see how it comes out.’’ 

The impress of Mr. Haggard’s extraordinary imagination is upon 

every scene, and the line of demarkation in the work of the two 

authors, clearly evident. The plot and stage setting are Haggard’s; 
the language and classical sentiment, Lang’s. 

The world’s desire is the Golden Helen of Troy, of whose fabled 
loveliness no story is too strange. Ulysses, the Wanderer, returning to 
Ithaca from a second voyage which has never been sung, finds his 
home destroyed. He remembers Helen, whom he has twice seer, 
and under Venus’ direction follows her to Egypt. Here, in a novel 
mixtare of Grecian mythology and Egyptian history the action of 
this most unique and origival story takes places, closing with a 
fine scene after the manner of the Greek dramatists. 
GeRMAN-ENGLISH AND By William 

Jamee. Revised by C. Stoffel. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. 1006 pp., 8x5. Price, $2.50, 

This is by no means a new work, bat is the thirty-first edition of 
a dictionary whose worth has already been tested by hundreds of 
students. This edition is carefully revised. The type is clear, 
and by a difference of face, makes it much easier to find a particu- 
lar word. Little else need be said of this standard book except 
that it is an improvement even on the original, and that the student 
will find it accurate and easy of reference. 


Gustavus ApotpHus. By C. R. L. Fletcher. New 
New York: G. P. Patnam’sSons. 316 pp., 7x5 Price, $1.50, 
The life of Gustavus Adolphus is almost a history of the world 

daring the period in which he was the observed of all observer. 

He has been attacked and defended more than any other historical 

character; he has been deified as a héro, and denounced as a 

hypocrite. 

Mr. Fletcher has combined here the most interesting and atr- 
thentic accounts of his adventurous life. These treat of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Battle of Liitzen, the campaigns in Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg, Breitenfeld, Bavaria, and Nuremburg. Thus it will 
be seen that no one can read this narrative without gaining an in- 
sight into the greatest events of history. 

The edition is tl at of the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’’ series, and 
is most attractive. Fine paper, fine printiog, fine illustrations, and 
a rich binding make Mr. Fletcher’s book as valuable from an ar- 
tistie point of view as from an historical standpoint. 


Tuer GALvant Lorps or Bois Dore. By George Sand. 
Translated from the French by Stephen Clovis. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 2 vols., 734x5. Price, $3.00. 

This is a handsome re-issue of one of Mme. Sand’s moat popular 
works. In it she gives a delightful picture of the manners, ideas, 
and modes of life of the French nobility, who were resident upon 
their estates in the first half of the seventeenth century. Tie 
authora’s true and wide appreciation of beauty, her skill in the de- 
lineation of character, and her command of rich and glowing lan- 
guage, have placed her name among the literary immortals. 


Tune, Not Mine. By William Everett. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 297 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.25. 

More than twenty years ago De. Everett wrote a story called 
** Changing Base,”’ in which he sought successfully to impress les- 
sons of study and obedience upon the boyish mind. He now offers 
another story, Thine, not Mine, as a sequel to his former book. 
Here the characters of ‘‘ Changing Base’’ are followed after their 
schoo] days are over, and they bave children of their own toeducate. 

The author says that his ‘‘ object has bsen to bring out into some 
plain relief the peculiar repulsiveness of the selfish, or rather sel! - 
concentrated temper.’’ Dr. Everett portrays echool life with great 
accurateness, as it really exists, and weaves into the narrative a 
sufficient amount of moral teaching to give the story an elevating 
tendency withéut detracting from its interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Biography of Isaac Pitman; by Thomas Allen Reed. London: 
Griffith, Farrar, Okeden & Welsh. 

Echoes from Dream-Land; by Frederick Allison Tupper, principal 
of Arms Academy. Shelburne Falls, Mass.: Mrs. 8. H. Sawyer. 

Greek for Beginners; by Edward G. Coy, M.A.; price, $1.00. New 
York: American Book Co. 

Log of the Maryland; by Douglas Frazar; price, $150. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

The Bible Abridged; arranged by Rev. D. G. Haskins; price, $1 50. 
Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Principles of Political Economy; by Arthur Latham Perry; price, 
$2.00. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 

Hand-Craft: by John D Sutcliffe. New York: Chas.E Merrill & Co. 

Old Mortality; by Sir Walter Scott; price. 70 cts ——Open Sesame ; 
Poetry an’ Prose for School Days; edited by Blanche Wilder noone 


The maps and illustrations are good, aud the large | 


ard Maud Wilder Goodwin; price, 90 cts.——Selections in Englis 
Prose. from Elizabetb to Victoria; arranged by James M. Garuett; 


price, $1.65. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


THE NEW YEAR. "Vt¢ 


room work. For this purpose every teacher should have SmirH’s STUDIES IN NATURE AND LANGUAGE Lessons [ 


beginning the new year it is well for teachers to consider how they can do the best 
Object teaching is now conceded to produce better results than any other school- 


socts.]; Rick’s Naturat History Opject Lessons 


($1.50]; AGassiz’s Firsr Lesson in Naturat History [25 cts.}|; RicHaRDs’ First Lessons MINERALS [10 cts ;} GoopaLe’s Few CoMMON PLANTS [20 cts. ] 
Hyart’s Sponces [20 cts.] ; Hyatr’s [30 cts.]; Hyart’s Worms {30 cts.] ; Hyarr’s Insects [$1.00]; ComMON MingRALS [40 cts. ]. 
Send for full descriptive list of these and our other publications of value to teachers in elementary grades, 


D.C. HEATH & OO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


5 Fomerset “t., 


185 Wuabueh Avy, 
CHICAGO, 
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ARKANSAS. 


Oaachita College to having unprecedented success this year 
Quite an addition is the labratory and library has been recently 
made, Miss Cleveland, from Hollin’s Institute, Virginia, has been 
added to the already strong facalty. 

Ft. Smith is one of the first cities of the South to introdace 
physical cultnre as a regular study into the schools. Miss Ida Tew, 
recently of Kansas City, has been employed to supervise the mu- 
sic, drawing and physical culture, Superintendent Hollaway be- 
lieves in progress, and is bending every energy to place the Ft. 
Smith schools among the best. 

Superintendent Rightsell of Little Rock has issued his annual re- 
port, which isa most readable document. The total enrollment 
last year was over 4,000, and the average daily attendance 2,622. 
His teaching corps now numbers 56. They are sadly in need of 
more buildings and more teachers. 

The conference of leading educators of the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas and Arkansas, held at Eureka Spriogs, last August, 
seems to have inspired the leading citizens of that place with confi- 
dence in the feasibility of organizing a summer school. They are 
now regularly incorporated under the laws of the State, and every- 
thing points to a successfal six weeks’ term of the school next 
summer. Gen. Powell Clayton is the president of the board of 
directors and one of the leading spirits. 

Prof. Parham, besides being principal of the Little Rock High 
School, is also county examiner of Palaski County. Qaite a num- 
ber of leading school men are serving as examiners. Among them 
are J. R. Roberts of Pea Ridge Academy, J. W. Thompson of New 
Edinburgh, J. G, Smith of Belleville, J. H. Rowland of Calhoun, 
C,S. Barnett of Eareka Springs, B. J. Dunn of Oaachita Collegs. 

C. T, McClintock, for several yeara past in charge of the Ssience 
department of the High School at Ft. Smith, has resigned, on ac- 
count of ill health. He goes to Lexington, Ky., for a rest, after 
which he will probably go to Garmany for spacial study in Biology. 

C, S. Habbard of Boston is now forming Bands of Mercy io ths 
—_ of the state. Fifty bands were recently organized in Ft. 

mith, 

Eason Thompson of Hot Springs has a good description of the 
condition, gradicg and management of the public schools in the 
Sentinel. He compliments highly Superiatendent G. A. Hays and 
Principal Hawes, 


CALIFORNIA. 


At the third city institute of the teachers of Pasadena, held Nov. 
22nd, Supt. C, H. Keyes of Riverside discussed Language and 


elected successor to Superintendent McNaughton, in charge of the 


Council Blaffs schools. , 
Grand Secretary T. S. Parvin, ia charge of the State Masonic 
Library at Cedar Rapids, is collecting autograph letters of the 
presidents of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association. ; 
Connty Supt. J. S. Crawford of Cass County has been appointed 
by the Executive Council ag a member of the State Educational 
Board of Examiners. : 
Penn College had a “‘royal day” Dec. 23, when its friends 
assembled to rejoice over the completion of the new wing. 
The ‘‘ Reception’’ occurred during the afternoon and evening. 
Dr. C. A. Schaeffer, president of the State University at Iowa City, 
and Pees. J. E ag ny of Bryn Mawr College (Penn.) were among 
the speakers of the day. 

aoe. A. Rosenberger, LL. B., is ably supported by the following : 
John Chawner, A.M , Professor of Latin; E. Haworth, Ph. D., 
Professor of Science; Rosa E Lewis, A.M., Professor of English 
Literature and History; C. L. Michener, Professor of Greek and 
Psychology; L. M. Hadley, A.M., Professor of Mathematics ; W. 
L Pearson, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages; E. H. Gif- 
ford, B S., Principal Preparatory Department. , 

The faculty of the Iowa State Normal School for this year is ar 
follows:—Homer FH. Seerley, A.M., President, Psychology and 
Didactica; M ses Willard Bartlett, A.M., Eaglish Language and 
Literature; D. Sands Wright, A.M., Mathematics; S. ra En- 
sign, A M., History and Civics; Anna E. MoGovern, B.S.. Meth- 
ods; Albert Loughridge, A.M., Latin Language; Abbott C. Page, 
Ph. B., Physical Science; Melvin F. Arey, A.M., Natural Science ; 
Leonard Woods Parisb, B.A, Didactics and Methods; Sara M. 
Riggs, B.D., English Language: Laura E. Chase, B.D., Mathe- 
matics; F. Ella Buckingham, BS., Penmanship and Drawing ; 
Julia E. Curtiss, Vocal and Instramental Music; Margaret Baker, 
B.S, Elocution and Physical Culture; Marian McFarland, Ap- 
plied Rhetoric and Composition. 


KANSAS. 


Only twenty of the one hundred and six county superintendents 
chosen at the November election served in the same position during 
the past term. There are twenty-three ladies in the new list as 
against twelve in the former list. Of the old list of superintend- 
ents, the following have found other places:—Ford of Dickin- 
gon enters the ministry, Harkins of Geary will become assistant 
state superintendent. Landis of Barber becomes clerk of the dis- 
trict court, Loe of Riley is principal of Manhattan High School, 
and Miss Hoaglin of Jackson, instructor and student in State 
Normal, 

Superintendent Kendall of Leavenworth has gone on the road 
for one of the publishing houses. Superintendent Kloch of Empo- 


Literature; Miss Henrietta Bancroft, dean of Monrovia College, 
— Room Ethics; and Supt. Will. S. Monroe, Schools of the 

esuits. . 

Supt. Chas, H. Marphy of Tulare, has been elected to the chair 
of Mathematics in the Cogswell (Manual Training) High School, 
San Francisex. This is a wise selection. 

Mr. Sam. T. Black will sncceed C. T. Merideth ia the superia- 
tendency of the echools of Ventura County. Mr. Black has been 
principal of the Ventura High School for several years. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be held at San Diego in 
March. President Ksnnedy intends makiog it the bost meeting 
ever held ia the state. 

Supt. C. H. Ksoyes has materially strenghtened the Riverside 
High School by adding several courses. 

Supt. Phillip M. Fisher and Prof. John Dickinson did excellent 
work at the recent Calaveras County Institute. Both were instruc- 
tors at the Sacramento County [astitute. 

The women are in the ascendency. Seven have been County Su- 
perintendents in this state during the four years ending with 
cember, and on the first of January eleven will come into office for 
a period of four years. 

The second biennial convention of County School Saperintend- 
enta of the state for the purpose of revising the school laws, the 
r dations to bs reported to the legislature, was held at 
Sacramento, Dec. 2. State Superintendent Hoitt called the conven- 
tion to order. Suaperiotendent Fisher of Alameda was elected Sec- 
retary, with Superintendent Chipman of Santa Clara and Superia- 
tendent Greely of Orgnge as assistants. All the county and city 
Saperintendents-elect were made honorary members of the conven- 
tion. J. W. Anderson, State Superintendent of Pablic Lnstruction- 
elect, was elected vicc-president of the convention. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


The second annual meeting of the Woman’s Round Table of 
Iowa was held in the Congregational Church Parlors, Des Moines. 
Tuesday, Dac. 39. 

Prof. Jas McNaughton, for seven years City Superintendent of 
the Council Bloffs schools, has accepted the presidency of the North 
Dakota State Normal School. 

City Superintendent W. M. Beardshear of West Des Moives has 
been asked to permit his name to be used as a candidate for the 
presidency of the State Agricultural College. 

Principal H. W. Sawyer, cf the Hamburg schools, has been 


ria has gone to Laavenworth, and Saperintendent Reece of Great 
Bend hai gone to Emporia. The school census of the state for 1890 
is below that for 1889, because of the falling off in western coun- 
ties. but the average salary has increased, 


MICHIGAN, 


Oa Sunday evening, Dec. 14, the Central building of the Maske- 
gan public schools was destroyed by fire. The fire originated about 
one of the furnaces in the basement and was so far advanced before 
it was discovered that it was impossible to save the building. The 
books from the Board of Education rooms and the superintendent’s 
office were saved. The building was valued at $50,000 and was 
insured for $30,000. Sixteen teachers were regularly employed in 
the building. 

Prof. G. J. Kollen, of Hopa College, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
situated at Philadelphia. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, GRO. E. KNEPPER, Winona. 


The subject of drawing is receiving considerable attention in this 
state at present. A suggestion of value comes from Miss Mary F. 
Hall, state inspector of high schools, which is worthy of attention 
on the part of thesmaller towns. The suggestion is, in effect, that 
the smaller towns employ a teacher who has marked ability in 
drawing, an expert, to visit these towns and in this have the general 
supervision of the work. Music could be brought forward in the 
same way. 

Principal Cranston of the Wadena schools is putting his work in 
order. He has done much toward grading his schools, and in other 
ways has made marked improvements. 

Mies Woodward of St. Louis is proving to be a very valuable ac- 
quisition to the teaching force of the Moorhead State Normal. She 
is the teacher of drawing. 

Rushford has a fiae new school building, to be opened about the 
holidays. Professor Rohrbach of Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, 
is the principal. 

J. W. Alexander, principal of the Preston High School, will 
move into new q arters about the first of January. This school is 
doing good work. 

Mr. Congdon, sup*rintendent of music in the St. Paul schools, 
has completed his ‘‘ Ideal’’ music chart. The results of teaching 
music in the St. Paul schools are so marked that progressive teach- 
ers can well afford to look into the matter. 


Prin. J. A. Vandyke is achieving marked results in the schools 


f Plainview. His report for November shows aa enrollment of 
177 with an  intnans a 98 per cent. and only three tardy cases 
in the entire school during the calendar year of 1890. 

St. Cloud Normal.—The enrollment in the normal department 
for the first quarter is 146, and in the model school 61.—— The 
demand for graduates of this ’ 
high schools continues to be largely in excess of the supply.—— 
The school has received, direct from Florence, Italy, on order, a 
marble bust of Dante. It is a handsome piece of statuary. —— 
The library is being recatalogued on the topical plan. —— President 
Carhart is doing a good work for the St. Cloud Normal. He is 
also making himself felt outside the school proper. h 

Advanced sheets of the sixth biennial report of the euperintend- 
ent of public instraction are just out. Saperintendent Kiehle in this 
report strongly favors the abandonment of the present neighborhood 
system of school organization and the substitution of the township 
system. He also suggests that the county superintendent of schools 
should be elected at a time when the undivided attention of the 
people can be given to it and ba non-political. Also that the length 
of the school year should be increased to six or seven months. The 
report deals at length with the question of compuleory education, 
which is, perhaps, the most important before the people of the state 


to-day. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Central Pennsylvania Institutes. —Teachers’ institutes were held 
in Mifflin County the last week of November, and in Bedford and 
Huntingdon Counties the first week of December. In Mifflin 
County the presiding officer was a familiar one to the teachers, 
Superintendent Myers having entered upon his fourth year of office 
in Jane last. In Bedford and Huntingdon Counties the teachers 
curiously and expectantly awaited the opening address of the new 
superintendent. Both Superintendent Potts of Bedford and Super- 
intendent Rudy of Huntingdon proved themselves fully equal to the 
occasion. Both these counties made great progress in educa- 
tional affairs daring the administrations of Superintendents Cessna 
and Brumbaugh ; and if the first institates of their successors are 
any index to continued progress, such progress may bo confidently 


expected. 

+ Bedford (where, by the way, the State Aszociation will meet 
next July) there is never any lack of enthusiasm at educational 
meetings. Although the town and county are somewhat isolated, 
the fact that the French and Indian War left some of its historic 
traces there, makes them a place of interest, especially to teachere. 
Besides, Bedford is the Saratoga of Pennsylvania, and the name is 
therefore not unknown even beyond the confines of our own great 
state. Will Carlton, one of the most widely known mcn in attead- 
ance at the late institute, was delighted with the refinement and 
intelligence of the citizens and teachers. Among the inatructors were 
Principals Noss of the California S. N. S., and Eckells of Cumber- 
land Valley S. N. S., Superintendent Brumbaugh of Huntingdon, 
and Principal Marphy of the Ridgeway schoo!s. 

At Huntingdon the institutes are held in the Opera House, and 
the day sessions are consequently nearly as well attended as the 
evening lectures, Here is a lesson for county superintendents : 
Hold your institutes in the largest hall to be secured, thus giving 
them a high degree of importance, and the attendance will be cor- 
respondingly large, even in a small county. Huntingdon was again 
favored with eminent talent. With such men on the stage as 
Schaeffer, Coughlin, Brumbaugh, and MeNeal, an institute must be 
a suctese. Then, to give inspiration to their instruction, Professor 
Case of Cleveland, O., conducted the singing. A few more years 
of music such as Excell and Case can put into and draw out of a 
teachers’ inatitute, will make the hills and valleys of ‘' Old Mother 
Huntingdon ’’ reverberate. Another valuable feature of this insti- 
tute was the drawing lesson: given by Miss Chark tte Mendom of 
Boston, who teaches this branch in the schools of Huntingdon. 

Mifflin, though one of the smaller counties, always bas good in- 
stitutes. Superintendent Myers is full of energy and push, and in- 
sists on practical instruction,—no theorizing for him. His county 
belongs to the Bloomsburg normal school district and always enjoys 
the presence of several of the profeesors in that institution. Dr. 
Groff of Lewisburg University, Superintendent Johnson of Union 
County, and Professor Barton of Shippensbarg Normal were the 

principal day instructors; and judging by the interest manifested 
the teachers did not go away empty-handed. L. S. 8. 
The State Association meets at Badford next July. 


WISCONSIN, 
A very successful institute was held at Green Bay, Nov. 20, 21. 
and 22, under the management of Supt. John A. Hancock. The 
conductors were L. D. Harvey, Silas Y. Gillan, and Rose C. Swart. 


NEW YORK, 

Sapt. Sherman Willi:sms of Glens Falls, who was elected 
superintendent by the Troy School Board, in place of Supt. David 
Beattie, refused to accept the Troy position, and Saperiatendent 
Beattie remains for the present. It is doubtfal if the Board will 
undertake again to retire him. 

Brooklyn. —The School Board attended the gymnastic exercises 
of the Turn Verein, Monday evening. Dec. 8. The Board has in- 
structed the committee on School Houses to replace No. 40 by a 
new building. The Committee on Sites has been aathorized to 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Supplementary to | 
STICKNEY’S THIRD READER. 


* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. First Series. 
* Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 
* Zsop’s Fables. 


Supplementary to 
STICKNEY’S FOURTH READER. 


* Kingsley’s Water - Babies. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

* The Swiss Family Robinson. 

* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 

* Martineau’s The Peasant and The Prince. 


Second Series. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, ° 


Irving’s Sketch- Book, 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

Stories of the Old World (Church). 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


Merchant of Venice (Hudson, Lamb.) 
Johnson’s Rasselas. 

* Plutarch’s Lives. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

* Franklin: His Life by Himself. 
Washington and His Country, 
Selections from Ruskin. 

* Arabian Nights. 


Upper Grammar and High School Grades. 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Lady of the Lake. 


Talisman. 
Adventures of Ulysses. 


Ivanhoe. 
Rob Roy. 


Heroic Ballads. 


Quentin Durward. 
Guy Mannering. 


Old Mortality. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. 
The Two Great Retreats. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 


CHOICE LITERATURE, 
FULL NOTES. 
LARGE TYPE, 
FIRM BINDING, 
LOW PRICES. 


“T regard this series as the best liter- 
ature, in the best form, that has ever 
been presented to the youog people of 
this country."— W. M. Crow, Sut. of 
Schools, Galveston, Texas. 


*.* Prices from 25 cents upwards. 
Send for a circular. 


StTIcKNey’s READERS are said 


: J to be far more to the liking of childreo 
Illustrated . than any other. 


Boston, New York, and Chicage, 


school, for teachers in graded and - 
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ay five new sites at a total expense of 
$73,500. 

New York City.—The free public lectures pro- 
vided by the city in some of the school buildings, 
are becoming very popaiar. 


5. We recommend that it be made the duty of 
commissioner’s court of each county to order 


an election to be held on the first Saturday in 
June of each year, in each school district not 
The audiences far| voting a local school tax, to determine whether 


surpass all the expectations of those having them | such tex shall be levied. 
6. We recommend the enforced collection of 


charge. 
At a Teachers’ Institute, held at Plattsburg, a| $800,000 defaulted interest due the available 


few days ago, Miss Alice Riley conducted a very | school fand for land sales made under land laws 


interesting class exercise in reading. 
uses the sentence method. She attributes much of 


G. J. McAndrews, Professor Holden of the State 
Normal School, and Misses Merritt, Cosgrove, 
Riley, Percy, Keilas, and Garrity participated in 
the discussion which followed the exercise. 


T 
State Editor, CHAS. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 


Miss Riley = prior to the year 1883. 


s We recommend the investment of the per- 
her success to the active ccdperation and interest manent school fund, both state and county, in 
she has aroused among pupils and parents. Supt. | securities created for the construction and equip- 


M'ss Hattie Adams of Palmyra has accepted a 
position in the Whitewater High School. 


ment of school houses. 


WISCONSIN. 


W. H. Jacobs of Delevan, who is much inter- 


ested in the pleasant town of Baraboo, bas offered 


Dallas is now erecting as fast as practicable as| five acres of land in the finest possible location, 
many buildings as the most approved plans of | and $5000 in money to any person or syndicate 
modern school architecture, and the recent grant} who will erect and maintain a college or seminary 


lt is hinted that O. E, Wells, the newly elected 


of three hundred thousand dollars by the City 
Council will allow. Dallas had, before this sum 
was granted, some elegant school buildings, and 


expenditure that has ever been allowed at one 
time, for school structures in the South. The sum, 
too, was voted by the people, and in this election, 
only one vote out of every forty cast was against 
the grant. This in a city of ten yearsold. I be- 
lieve that this will be welcome news to all friends 
of public education. 


therefore I am of the opinion that this is the largest ae my | 
water state normal school. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The Methodist Seminary at Montpelier has 


opened the winter term with a large attendance. 


Fort Worth’s new bundred thousand dollar| This school now isin a very prosperous condition. 

$ : deat 8 b . The Essex Junction graded school closed a suc- 
uperintendent Savage has succeeded Superin-| oegsfnl term, Dec. 12, and had an exhibition in the 

dent Easterly at El Paso, at a salary of twenty- evening which was much enjoyed by all present. 

; P Miss Cora Hull of Winooski has been elected to 

The State Superintendent estimates the expen-| , position in the Grammar school at Saxton’s 


High School will be finished early in January. 


four hundred dollars per year. 


ditures of the state for public schools in ihe year River. 


The closing exercises and even 
of the Woodstock High School were well at- 
tended. Principal Bishop is proving himself the| }7,.+. 


1889-90, at three million, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollare. This being for about three 
hundred and ninety thousand children, the ex- 


ing entertainment 


pense was nearly ten dollars per capita, for the right man in the right place. 
Institutes will be held by State Superintendent 


entire state. 

Waco is rejoicing over the fact that free schools 
have come to stay. 

The fdllowing memorial, prepared by a com- 
mittee of nine, coneisting of County Judges, and 
prominent City and County Superintendents, and 


Palmer and the several supervisors 
ary and February. 
the supervisor system, much to the regret of all 
friends of education. 

The public schools in Poultney have started a 


during Janu- 
These will be the last under 


which committee was appointed by the last Super- savings bank system with deposits in the Marble 


intendents’ Association at Austin, was unani- 
mously sdopted by the Superintendents’ Arsccia- 
tion at Galveston last June, and by 


Savings Bank at Ratland. 


Prof. Brackett of St. Johnsbury Academy, who 


the largest| sometime since had the misfortune to injore his 


State Teachers’ Association that ever assembled in eyea by an explosion of chemicals, is slowly re- 


that state: 
1. We recommend that each county in the state 


cide. 


superintendent be established in every county 
having a scholastic population of 2000 or more; 
that the establishment of the cffice be left optional 
with the county commissioners court of any county 
having a population of less than 2000, and that 


the salary paid a county superintendent be in no| conduct two ciassee, on different evenings. 
evening high school has an attendance of 16, the 
drawing classes have 40 papils. 
at the other classes varies from 10 to 35. One of 
the classes, under Misses Lizzie F. Trow and Ida 
E. Carruth, includes English, Irish, Armenians, 
Russians, Poles, Swedes, Nova Scotians, New- 
foundlanders, Italians, Canadian French and Pa- 
risian French. Among these the youngest is 16. 
and the oldest is 50. All the instraction in this 
class has to be given individually, and the pupils 
progress as fast as they are able. In the high 


case lesa than $800 per annum, the same to be ap 
propriated from the general revenue of the county. 

3. We recommend that the board of trustees of 
each echool district adopt for a period of not less 
than three years a uniform series of books o>ver- 
ing the several branches of study required to be 
taught in the public schools, and that the adoption 
of text books by counties be optional. 

4. We recommend that two additional normal 
schools for white teachers be established, one in 
Northern and one in Central Texas. 


covering and will soon be.able to resume his place. 


be divided into as many school diatriots as jastice| nad tasted a White Rive 
precincts, and that the boundaries of the two coin-| The Protectionist.”’ 


2. We recommend that the office of county “waa Conference Academy is to have a new 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton—The evening schools of the city are 


in the midst of a very successful 
There are nine teachers employed, some of whom 


season’s work. 
The 


The attendance 


hool the pupils range from 15 to 28 yeare. The 


FOR DERANGEMENTS OF THE BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


branches studied are physiology, civil government, 
Latin and double entry book-keeping. A'gebra 
will probably be included in the course another 


Dr. D. P. Boulster, Augusta, Me., says: ‘‘ In| year. One of the most interesting classes for a 


functional derangements of the brain and nervous 
system, I have prescribed it with gratifying results. 


visitor is that in which the English language is 
taught toa large class of Swedes. It is very notice- 


able that the average age of the pupils decreases 
rapidly in the higher gradee. In all the schools 
there is a business-like, industrious air to the 
pupils which is almost never fourd in the day 
schools. Sec. J. W. Dickinson of the State 
Board of Education bas nearly finished his course 
of ten lectures on psychology. There has been an 
average attendance of over 90 teachere. Supt. B. 
B. Russell is making arrangements for a teacher's 
Institute to be held during January. 

The Brimmer School Arscciation holds its four- 
teenth annual reunion Jan. 14. 

The following facts are taken from those col- 
lected by Sec. J. W. Dickinson of the State Board 
of Education for his uext report. 

The amount raised by taxation for the support 
of the public echools including only wages of 
teachers and janitors, and the cost of fue), was for 
the year 1889—1890, $5,524,882.65, which was an 
increase for the year of $158,227.36. There was 
an increase in the wages of male teachers; other- 
wise the increase was not out of proportion to 
the increase in expenses incident to the establish- 
ment and maintainance of the necessary additional 
schools. 

The whole amount expended for all schoo! pur- 
poses for the year was $8,286,062.39; this is at 
the rate of .00399 of the State valuation, or nearly 
four mills on the dollar. Distributed pro rata 
among the children of the state between 5 and 15 
years of age, it allows for each child, $22 38. 

With the high percentage of attendance upon 
the public schools, and the Jarge numbers attend- 
ing private schools, it is evident that there can be 
but few children of school age in the state who do 
not receive some school instruction during the year. 
It is certainly a matter of congratulation that the 
membership of the public schools is so fully main- 
tained. 

Weymouth,—The pupils of the North High 
School, have formed the North High School Im- 
provement Association, with these officers: Pres- 
ident, Mary E. Spencer; vice-president, W. E. 
Field ; secretary, J. F. Sullivan; treasurer, Nellie 


RHODE ISLAND. 


At a meeting, Dec. 18, Pawtacket’s school com- 
mittee accepted a report recommending the erec- 
tion of a new High School building, and adopted 
a resolation for free text books. 

The following schedule of bills was allowed : 

Teachers’ wages, $4506.05; evening schools, 
$426; incidentals, $50 35; reference books and 
apparatue, $61 50; evening drawing school, $2(:7; 
advertising and printing, $9.75; janitors, $46.20; 
repairs aud care, $72.08; total, $5178.93. 

Providence is to have a manual training school, 
Mr. Angeil reported from the committee on educa- 
tion of the Commor Council a joint resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously, appropriating 
$70,000 for the school building. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Bridgeport is one of the three most beautiful 
and thriving cities of the state. Its situation on 
Long Island Sound, gives it a mild winter and cool 
summer climate, and the beauty of the views both 
seaward and landward, from the higher parts of 


than three times that number. The city has an 
excellent Training School, whose pupils are chiefly 
graduates of the High School, from whom mcst 
of the teachers of the city schools are selected. 
The High School graduates are at present, or have 
been in tke past, members of Yale, Willisms, 
Wesleyan, Smith, Wellesley, Cornell, Columbia, 
and the scientific schools of Bostov, Hoboken and 
New Haven. At the present time, two gentlemen 
and one lady have their faces set toward Harvard. 

Among those who have lately received specis! 
honors at Yale are Alfred B. Palmer, Edward F. 
Horr and William T. Bartly. The latter is Sec- 
retary of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Frederick S. Allen on the staff of the re- 
visers of Webster's Dictionary is a graduate of 
this school and of Yale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*T was listening to Uncle Charles today tell- 
ing of his army experiences. He described a 
bayonet charge; it must be awfal.’’ 

* Yer, I admit that must be rather trying, but 
what is that to going up Washington street in the 
middle of the afternoon when all the women are 
out with their umbrellas ?’’— Boston Transcript. 


THE USUAL treatment of catarrh is very un- 
satisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. A trustworthy medical writer says: 
“Proper local treatment is positively necessary to 
success, but most of the remedies in general use by 
physcians afford but temporary benefit. A cure 
cannot be expected from snuffs, powders, douches 
and washes’’ Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy 
which combines the important requisites of quick 
action, specific curative power, with perfect 
safety and pleasantness to the patient. 


— ‘‘Is that a love letter?’’ asked one young 
lawyer of another, who was poring busily over 
some closely written sheets. 

** Oh, no,’’ replied the other confusedly. 

“It’s just a writ of attachment.’’ — Somerville 
Journal. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s ‘‘ Sootaine Syrup”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Guest : I believe I see several flies in the 
soup, waiter. 

Waiter (in surprise): You must be mistaken, 
sir. I was very careful to take them all out before 
I brought it in.— Detroit Free Press. 


the city adds much to its attractiveness. Its beau- 
tiful parks, finished and shady streets, are marked 
features, and its attractive homes testify to the 
energy, good taste and prosperity of its citizens. | 

For a New England city, its growth in the last 
ten years is noteworthy In 1880 its population 
was less than 30,000; now it is nearly if not quite 
50,000. The schoo! system is a matter of pride. 
Ita satisfactory condition is largely due to the 
wise and tireless exertions of Mr. H. M. Harring- 
ton who was for fifteen years Superintendent of 
Schoole. His successor, Dr. Eugene Bouton, a 
gentleman of large experience and thorough cul. | 
ture, is giving his best efforts to make his admin- 
istration useful and successful. 

The attendance of the High School has more 
than kept pace with the growth of the city. ln 
1880 ita attendance was about 100; now it is more 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old piqnteton retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 

also a oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and pone. Sent by mall by addressing, with 

is "ers? 


t . NOYES, 820 Pow 


— Raphael Rightwell procured a paying position 
on account of his perfect penmanship. R. Right- 
well wrote well becaure be used one of Ester- 
brook’s No. 128 Extra Fine Elastic pene. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


Two NEW BOOKS. 


Outlines of Physiological Psychology. 
A TEXT BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE FOR ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, LL.D., 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College. 


600 pages. Crown 8vo. $2.00. .. .- 


Devoted to the principles of the science. Every prince 


facts of every day life, and stands in vital touch with such 


tirely new book in the character of recent legislation. 


facts by way of i! 


Introduction price, net $1 34. 


le is drawn out by the inductive method from 
Yustration, Professor Perry 


fluds reason for presenting his countrymen generally. and his teaching colleagues in particular, with anen- from the ex 


By CEORCE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Prof. of Philos. in Yale; author of “* Elements of Phystolcgical Psychology,” ‘ Introd. to Philosophy,” &c. 


Illustrated. 500 pages, with Index Crown 8vo. $200. 


Introduction Price, net $1.34. 


Prof. Ladd aims to furnish a complete, yet correct text-book for the briefer study of mental phenemena 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Logic. The Laws of Discursive Thought. Being a Tezxt-Book of Formal L-gic. 
By JAMES McCosH, D.D., Ll D., ex-President of Princeton College. New Edition. 12mo $1.50. 
“ The best text-book of Logic in the English language.”—Dr Utrici, in Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie. 


reek Method. 
Introductory New Testament oa “t Words, and the Elements of New Testament Greek 


By Professors HARPER and WEIDNER. Third edition revised. 8vo, Net, $250. 


Vocabulary of the Gospel of John an 
Grammar. 


With a Manual containing Text and 


Supplementary Reading. THe Hoosier ScHoorsoy.” With Notes, 


Questions, and Definitions. 
“ Better than four ordinary Fourth Readers” 


Illustrated. Net 60 cts. 


Earth and Man. Lectures on Comparative 


of Mavkind. By ARNOLD Guyot, New Edition. 


rimental and physiological point of view. 
that the book may be readily learned and successfully taug: 


=— h pupil and teaeher have been kept in view, 


Physical Geography in its relation to the History 
12mo. Maps and Charts. §$1 75. 


“No better book has been written for the general reader on Comparative Physical Geography in its re- 
lation to the bistory of mankind.” —Phtladelphia Press. 


History of the Roman Republic, By Prof. THkopoR Mommsen. Abridged by 


BRYANS and HENDY. 


12mo. $175. Just introduced at Yale, Vassar, and eisewhere. 


** We wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s is far the best history of the decline and 


fall of the Roman commonwealth.”— London Times. 


“It is a genuine boon that the essential partsof Mommsen’s Rome are thus brought within the easy 
reach of all and the abridgment se+ms to me to preserve unusually well the glow and movement of the 


original,”—Prof. Peck, Yale University. 


KH™ Specimen coptes sent to instructors, for examination with view to introduction, post free on receipt of Introduction price; money to be refunded tf the book be returned. Correspondence invited, 
Descriptive Catalogue of distinguished Text books in all departments of Education sent on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC CLASSES. 


No. & Park Street (Room 2) Boston. 

Bvery Saturday, Beginning Jan. 10. 
For GRAMMAR SCHOOL WoRK, 2.30 to 3.20. 
For HIGH SCHOOL WoRK AND ADVANCED PART SINGING, 3.30 to 4.20. 


For ParMary SCHOOL WorRK, 1.30 to 2 20. 


| 


M. HOLT, Lexingten, Mass. 


By E. C. STEDMAN 


The Library of American Literature’. scvénneon 


Should be inthe hands of every Amertcan parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanlcd. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
We will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
logue of Teachers’ Helps. 


N. E. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


YONGS OF HISTORY. 
El bound in $1.00. 
daress NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
Somerset St. 


Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIII.—No, 1, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine, for January, contains a 
number of striking features,—first among them 
being Henry M. Stanley’s article onthe ‘‘ Pigmies,’’ 
which is entirely distinct from his book. Sir 
Edwin Arnold presents a second paper on ‘‘J span,’’ 
with remarkable illustrations by Robert Blam. 
Rothenburg Festival-Play,’’ which has a 
whole town for its theater, and half the population 
for its actors is pictured by E. H. Lockwood, with 
many illustrations by skillful artists. There is the 
first of a two-part story by Frank R Stockton, 
written in his most amusing style; one of a group 
of iliustrated papers on Australia (marking the 
beginning of an Australian edition of the maga- 
zine) ; and practical articles on modern fire appar- 
atus, and the game of Court Tennis. The issue 
opens the fifth year of this periodical, which con- 
tinues to grow rapidly in public favor. Its pros- 
pectus for 1891 contains the names of a number of 
contributors who are unrivalled in their special 
fields). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Terme, $3 00 a year. 


—In the Popular Science Monthly, for January, 
Dr. Andrew D. White has one of his vigorous 
Warfare of Science chapters, eatitled ‘‘ From 
Babel to Comparative Philology.’’ There is a 
peper on ‘‘ The Peopling of America,’’ by the 
eminent Frenchman, M. Da Qaatrefages. Garrett 
P. Serviss contributes one ot his attractive illus- 
trated articles about the stars. Professor Huxley 
writes on ‘‘ The Aryan Question and Prehistoric 
Man.’ There is a bright, suggestive paper on 
‘*Elementary Botany in General Edacation,’’ by 
Prof.‘Marshall Ward. Mr. W. H. Larrabee illus- 


trates the ‘Intelligence of Cats,’’ by many sur- 
prising instances. Mr. W. Bernhardt writes on 
** Predisposition, Immunity, and Disease.’”’ The 
Storage of Electricity is explained by a fully illus- 
trated article by Prof. Samuel Sheldon, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institate, and ‘‘ The Decline 
of Rural New Enuglaud’’ is discussed by Prof. 
Amos N. Currier. A sketch and portrait are 
given of Prof. Elisha Mitchell who represented | 
science in North Carolina. The editorials, always 
able, deal with live questions. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Terms, $5 00 a year. 


— The Arena, for January, is opened by a 
scholarly paper, entitled ‘‘Are there Objective 
Apparitions?’’ by Alfred R. Wallace, D.C.L., 
LL.D., which is accompanied by a fine portrait of 
the author. In the Popular Leaders Series, Wil- 


bur Larremore writes on Grover Cleveland. 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler discusses ‘* Migration a 
Law of Natare.’’ Hamlin Garland writes on ‘'A 
New Declaration of Rights’; ‘' E. D. Stark, on 
‘* Silver Coinage’’; Feliz L. Oswald on ‘* Was 
Christ a Buddhist ?’’ An entertaining feature of 
the number is the symposium, by Moncure D. 
Conway, Prof. Joseph Kodes Buchanan, Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Donn Piatt. 
and Robert C. Adams, on Helen Gardener's last 
novel, ‘‘ Is this Your Son, My Lord ?”’ 

The first person who farnishes the correct name 
of the author cf the ‘‘No Name’’ paper ‘‘Would we 
Live Oar Lives Over Again ?”’’ in this issue will 
receive The Arena for 1891 free. All who guess 
correctly, will receive the March Arena free. All 
votes must be in by January 25th. The author is 
a contributor to Zhe Arena, Forum, and other 
leading reviews. Loston: ‘he Arena Pab, Co. 


Terms, $5.00 a year. 


— Among the features of The Forum for next 
year will be: ‘’ Results of the Census,’’ a series of 
articles by Gen. Francis A. Walker; results of the 
latest research and of the most recent achieve- 
meots in all important lines of work, in science 
andin industry, by specialists; for examples, Dr. 
Austin Fiint will write on ‘* Dr. Koch’s Discov- 
ery;’’ Dr. Richard Gatling on the Development 
of Fire Arms;”’ Frank H. Cushing on ** The 
Hemenway Expedition ;’’ Gaston Tissandier, the 
French acientist, ‘* Dirigeable Balloons;’’ Prof. 
Emile de Laveleye ou ‘* The Partition of Africa.”’ 
and so on; political discussions by the leaders of 
opivions of both parties in the United States, and 
by foreign statesmen ; “ Shibboleths of the Time,” 
a series of critical examinations of popular opinions, 
by W. S.jLilly, the British essayist; auatubio- 
graphical essays, a series to which some of the moet 
noted men of the time, American and British, have 
already contributed ; discussions of social and relig- 
ious problems in the United States; and literary 
articles, discussing the tendencies of literary work 
along all the directions of activity, by the fore- 
most critical writers. 


— In the January St. Nicholas, Charles Dudley 
Warner calls up the thousands of its readers to 
hear “A Talk About Reading,’’ which is delivered 
with all the earnestness of a true humorist when 
talking of grave matters. The Pratt Institute, 
Brookiyn’s ‘‘ Great Industrial School,’’ is fully 
described by a well-informed writer, and explained 
by the artistic illustrations of Mr. Wiles, and the 
young people will marvel at this wonderful school 
whereia are taught ail things teachable, from high 
art to dusting aroom. The serials are continued 
with unfailing interest, and there is an illustrated 
Christmas story; a poem by Celia Thaxter; fanny 


ictures by Bensel ; a short complete article en 
Michael by Alexander Black, illustrated 
by the frontispiece; a jingle with homorous, illuo- 
trations by Brennon; and numerous other attrac- 
tions, New York: The Centary Co. 


— The second instalment of the ‘‘ Talleyrand 
Memoirs” in The Century, for February, will deal 
almost entirely with Talieyravd’s relations with 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and will include a number 


of highly interesting annecdotes of N ipoleon ; 
namely, the scene when they first met : Napoleon's 
snubbing of a foreign minister ; bis strange attack 
of epilepsy, ete. Talleyrand does not hesitate to 
tell how he thwarted Napoleon even while be pre- 
tended to be serving him. He describes his plot- 
ing with Napoleon early in the latter's career, and 
then his plotting against him. This instalment 
will also give Talleyrand’s reason for his rupture 
with Bonaparte. 

— Among the contente of the January Chautau- 
quan as the following: ‘* The Intellectual Devel- 
opment of the English People,’ by Eiward A. 
Freeman; ‘‘ The English Constitation,’’ 1V., by 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D , LLD.; “ The Religious 
History of England,’”’ 1V., by Professor George 
P. Fisher: England After the Norman Con- 
quest,’’ Part I., by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘* The 
English Towns,’’ by Aagastas I. Jessop, D.D ; 
“A Norman Lady,’’ by Katharine Lee Bates; 
What Shall We Do With Children ?”’ Part 
IV., by Harriet Prescott Spofford; ‘‘S:udies in 
Astronomy,’’ IV., by Garrett P. Serviss; ‘‘ How 

he People are Counted,’”’ by H. C. Adame, Pb.D., 
“Andrew Jackson,”’ by the Hon. Theodore Roose-. 
velt; ‘‘ How to Succeed in Business,’ by S.S 
Packard: ‘‘ The Mixed Populations of Chicago,’ 


Recent Publications, 


Title. 
Greek for Beginners. 
10g of the Maryland. 
The Bible Abridged. ° 
Principles of Political Economy. 
Rose Break Poems. . 
A Young Macedonian in the Army of Alex.the Great. 
A Mystery of New Orleans. ° ° ° 
The Other Man’s Wife ° 
The Essays or Councils, Civil and Moral, of F. Bacon. 
The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagne. 
The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. . e 
The Bridge of the Gods. ° ° ° 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. 
The Scientific Papers of James Clark Maxwell. 


Selections in Eng. Prose, from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
The Koockabout Club in North Africa. ‘ 
Captain January. ° 

King Tom and the Runaways. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Coy American Book Co, N Y 1 00 
Frazer Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Spofford 1 00 
Haskins D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 50 
ees | Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Dandridge Putnam’ssons, N 75 
Church 1 25 
Holden J B Lippincott Co, Phila 
Anderson AC McClurg & Co, Chicago ~ 100 
Thanet 1 00 
Baleh ae 1 25 
Pyle Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 50 
iven 25 00 
Garnett Ginn & Co, Boston 1 65 
Ober Estes & Lauriat, Boston 2 00 
Pendleton 1 50 


D Appleton & Co. N Y 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

H. E. Hout, whose success as a teacher of 
teachers is second only to his success as a teacher 
of pupils, will open a winter term of his Normal 
Music School at 5 Park street, Boston, Room 2, on 
Saturday, Jan. 10, at 1.30, P.M. From 1.30 to 
220 he will give instruction in primary school 
work, from 2.30 to 3 20 in grammar school work, 
from 3 30 to 4 20 in high school work and advanced 
part singing. This hoar is specially adapted for 
vocal students and choir singers who seek ability to 
read music indepsndently. For further partica- 
lars, address H. EK. Lexington, Mass. 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 mantoomety Furnished Rooms at $1,00 and = 
wards per day. European plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
bf than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—‘‘Is this an intelligence office?’’ asked a 
stranger as he looked in at the door. ‘‘ No, sir; 
you couldn’t have been further wrong,’’ was the 
reply of a deliberate-spoken, big-voiced man. 
This is detective headquarters.’”? — Wash. Post. 


FOR SALE, 
A partial or entire interest ina first.class Business Col- 
lege located in a western city. Said college has been 
in successful operation for 21 years; has an alumni of 
many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance. The gross income 
has ravged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school property invoices at about $2,500. Building is 
rented The personal property and good-will can be 
at figures, in part or in full, 

y the proper party. pply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In an adjoining State, a Ladies’ Seminary and Board- 
ing School, furnished and equipped and in full ope- 
ration. This school property, with the good will of 
the school will be sold, (if ap lication ismade imme- 
diately) for less than one-fifth of the original cost 
of the building and grounds alone. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


END for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including tlet of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


Historical Cards 


FOR 


General History. 
TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been prepared by experienced 
teachers, and are designed for use in High and 
College Preparatory Schools 

There are two hundred cards. On each card Jere 
is a topic with outlines and questions. On the back 
of each card reference is made to the leading His- 
tories used in the schools of the country, giving the 
page or pages in each on which the subject fs in 
anyway treated. Reference is aiso made to many 
books under the head of interesting reading. Thou 
sands of references are cited The cards are made of 
strong stock and are 34x5\% inches in size. No 
teacher of History shoulda be without these cards. 

Price, $1 00, postpaid, 

A. M. EDWARDS, LEWIstTon, MAINE 


MEMORY. 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS, P, DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


LOL Din HEAP 


Order Your Periodicals Through Us. 


Clubbing List for 1890-91. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


— FOR — 


Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS, Our 
Subscription Club 
Price. R 


bd 


American Journal of Philology . 
Atlantic Monthly 
Janada Educational Monthiy, 
‘assell’s Family Magazine, 

Little Folks’, . 
Jhautauqua Young Fo'ks’ Journal, 
Vontemporary Review (N. Y. reprint), 
Demorest’s Magazine, 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y reprint). 

(Eng. Edition) 
fortnightly Review (N. Y. r- print), 
Harper’s Magazine ‘ 
Household The (Vt.) 
(ndiana School Journal, 
(ntelligence, . ° 
Journal of Pedagogy. ° ° 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Lestie’s Sunday Magazine, . 

Popular Montitly, 

Pleasant Hours, 
Lippineott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ° 
Magazine of American History, . 
Magazine of Art, . ‘ 
New Princeton Review 
New England Magazine 
Nineteenth Century (N ¥. re 
North American Review, 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Littie Men and Women, 
Our Little Oues, . 
Outing, ° 
Phrenological Journal, . 
Political Science Quarterly, . 
Popular Science News, ‘ 


print) 


90 


the coming year. Aoy person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various maga- 
— zines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. 
8 to order two or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the redaced club rates, 


Sie MONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for 


The only condition 


The following list comprises but a smal! portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
apply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for avy periodicals at any 
‘ime, and with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary elub discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
Club 


rice. Rates. 
Popular Science Monthly, . . 500 4 35 
Princeton Review, . ° ° 300 275 
Quarterly Review (English Edition), 400 3 50 
school Education, . ° ° 1 09 90 
Science, . ° ° 350 3 00 
Scribuer’s, 300 285 
Shakespeariana, 150 140 
St. Nicholas, . ° 300 275 
The Arena, ° 5600 425 
The Chautauquan, . . 200 1990 
| The New Review, 175 170 
Wide Awake, ‘“ 240 225 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS Our 


Subscripiion Club 
/rice. Rates. 


Advance, $250 2 25 
American, 300 2 50 
Christion Reg:ster (new) oply, 20 260 


Be 


Educational News. . 
Educational W ekly (Torouto), ° 
Harper’s Bazaar, . ° 
Young People. . 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
Independent, ; 
Literary World, . 
Littell’s Living Age, 
- Y. Tribune (Weekly), . 
Public Opinion. ™ 
Scientific American, 


= 


Su 
Both to one add 
Watchman (new) only, 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, 


SRSSSTSE 


Address 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ HELps. 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Jan. 1, 1891. 


JOURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 


-Catarrh Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself an 
of cure before it veg, Inge. This cnn sell stumped. envelope 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE, by return mail.a copy of the original recipe 
for preparing the best and surest re y ever discovered for the cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 
Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cnred permanently 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use may 
save you from the death toils of Consumption. NOT DELAY longe-, if you desire a speedy and permanent 
eure. (teow) Address Prof. J. A. LAWRENUVE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


by John Clark Ridpath, LL D.; ‘‘ Plants in 4 

Legends,’ by Dr. Von Langege ; ** Woman’s Publishers. 

Council Table; Color in House Decoration,’ by} Boston Foreign Book Store. 
by Candace Wheeler; “‘ Strangers in Bos-| Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
ton,”? by Mary Rees Mulliner; ‘tA Few Words| Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 


66 Co., New York ; Hachett : a 
for the Caged,’’ by Olive Thorne Miller; ‘Our Sauveur; &e. oe. chette & Co., London; Dr. L 


Grandmother's Manual,’’ by Joel Benton; ‘‘Keep-| Rich sf 

ing a Dairy, by Mary Lowe Dickinson; ‘‘ Dinner- | the 

‘* Winter Farnishing,’’ by Sosan Hayes Ward ; 
‘*Training Boys and Girls in Housework,’’ by 
Harriet Carter; “‘ Tenement House Visiting,’’ by 
Helen Ieelen; ‘“ Housekeeping for Two,’’ by; NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Rose Lattimore Alling. Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 


° ent century, chronologica arran wit 

—The Andover Review has reached its LXXXIV|_ graphical of the ponte. 2mo, cloth, #1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Lan B 


number and has proved itself a liberalizing power| “MuzzargLti. A novel and aa Bf 5 for students. 


in the churches. It has not only lived toseea| 12m. 81.00. 2 

great change in the tone and spirit of orthodoxy WILE ontategue free, 
F LIAM R. JENKINS, 

in our land, bat has had a leading and vast in- Publishers and Importers of French ‘Books, 
flaence in producing this change. Andover was 851 & 853 “th Ave., New York. 


alone in the struggle for toleration of individual The French Month ly Magaz ine, 


opinion until New Haven and Bangor joined their 
LE FRANCAIS, 


forces. Then the conservatives entered the field 
Containing the most interesting modern French 


against the ultra conservatives, and finally the 

famous ‘*‘ Committee of Nine’’ have scored a vic- 

tory that has carried forward the whole Congrega-| comedies, novels, exerci 

ses on the difficultie f 
tional body a quarter of a century. The Andover| French grammar and pronunelation. Subseribers 
Review has still a great work to do and promises become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
more than ever of interest and ability for 1891, | Schools. Published by ERLITZ & CO., 


2 00 per year We 
annum. 


—‘' Waiting,’ a beautiful etching from the The Fourfold Gospel. 


painting of Sir J. D. Linton, opens the January A marvellous symmentry and completeness is ob- 


issue of The Magazine of Art. The opening arti- tained by A Glentworth Butler, D.D., in consolidating 
Gospels, weaving them into a single continuous 
cle is a “tketch of the Flemish painter, Fernand | narrative, with exact accuracy in the ue ot The Text 


Khnopff, by Walter Shaw Sparrow, and many ex-| without adding or omitting ‘The Fourfeld Gos- 
amples of his work are given in the namber. Claude|pe!,” 12mo, cloth, 212 pp. with maps, index, ete. 
Phillips’ papers on ‘*The Modern Schools of | Pee, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Painting and Sculpture,’’ are continued, this} FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl, N. ¥. 


hapter being illustrated with fall- ict- 
chapter being illustrated with one fall-page pic DRAWING BOOKS, 


ure, and others cf less sizs. ‘'The Walls of 
Stamboul ”’ is a paper illustrated by Tris- Graphic RERPLETS 


tram Ellis, and ‘‘ Embroidered Book Covers’’ and 4 

‘* The English School of Miniatare Art,’ fare ERNME NT, 
worthy careful reading. Well-prepared notes} ju DUCTIVE LANCUAGE LESSONS 
give us art news on both sides the water. Cassell) Civics for Young Americans. &c 4 
Pablishing Co. Terma, $3.50 a year. A. LOVELL & ©O., Pub’rs, 


—A new serial by Kate Eyre, opens Cassell’s 6 East 14th Street, 2° Hawley 8t.. Boston 


‘ NEw YorRK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 
Family Magaz‘ne, for January. It is called ‘‘A 
Sharp Experience,’’ and promises to be an inter- EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 17! Brosaway, 
esting experience as well. There is another serial} 
begun in this number, accompanied by several de-| wy ’ A ¢ 
lightful stories, an interesting account of German Preach — 
Pottery, some good poetry, various fancy work| Reed’s Word Lessous. 


hints, and a ‘‘ Gatherer’’ full of the new things 


under the sun. New York: Cassell Publishing) ggutchisen’s Physiology and Hygie 
Company. $1.50 a year. J. D. WILLIAMS, SMITH, 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Bos 
— Good Housekeeping, whichiis to open the new 
year with regular magazine form and monthly| Chréstopher Sower Co., qvhilad. 


publication, fills the closing months of 1890 with 


very interesting and valuable issues. Nearly| Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
every department of the household receives atten-| 1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
tion, with each number, and the articles are al-| , 2- Union Arith. Course, Combining H Written. 


ways timely, readable and commendable. Breshes 


—Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Mary Jacobi, Brooks’s Philosophy of 


Osler (physician in chief of Johns Hopkins Hos-| ¥#"¥als of Methods and Key to the Abere. cow 


pital), Miss Thomas (Dean of Bryn Mawr), and THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
' 


Dr. Folsom, of Boston, all take part in a most in- itully itiuetrated. “12 P 
ated. mo, cloth, pp. Price, $1.25. 
teresting series of Open Letters to be published “A delightful yolume. of 


the February Century, on the opening of the Johns | pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 


Hopkins Medical School to women. to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its papegeegns of uniformly easy length, 
t 


‘ ts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrati 
— True to its policy of treating the most timely | numerous and dP excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


questions of public interest by the men most/ ease, cunluaal ane or will be mailed upon 
closely identified with them, The North American . 

will — in its January issue an article Row 
on ‘‘The Fature of the Indian Question,” by 

Gen. Nel son A. Miles, and one on the °* Irish A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
Q wstion,’’ by Mr. Lecky, the historian. ; If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
— Harvard University will be represented in| may need. Please send me a list of tnose you would 


the Adantic, for January, articles being given by LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


three writers, connected with the college. Dr.| 524 orders for cheap School Books to 


Josiah Royce writes on ‘‘ Hegel,’’ Prof. Shaler on Cc. M. BARNES, 
‘* Individualism in Education,’’ while Professor AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Adolphe Cohn has - i 
P 0 made working for us. 
ersons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. to — Spare may 
The Chautauquan for January; terms, $2.00 a year. OO. 2000 
Meadville ry $ y B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va 
Cassell’s Family Magazine for January; terms, 
$1 50 oye. New York: vassell Pub. Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly for January; terms, 
$5 00 ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery for January; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 

strong character, extensive culture, and successful 

The Arena for January; terms, $5. : .;| age), who is a member o 6 Baptist church. uc 

ton: The Arena Publishing Co 96.008 year. Bos | candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
The Catholic World for January; terms, $400 a) able position, by applying immediately to 

year. New York: 427 W. 50th St. IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
The Bizarre Notes and Queries for December; | N. E. Bureau of Education, 

terms, year. Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 

ould. 


lL. M, 
WANTED, 


class teachers of Vocal an uostrumenta! Music 
PISO'S CURE FOR ,, who are capable also to take charge of the Musica 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL ow Department. Apply at once to 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Lin's Use ¥ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 N. E. Bureau of Education, 
“ 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


“CONSUMPTION 


800 SONGS Cor ous 6 Tore. & 


hers’ 
Geachers’ Agencies. 
any question you like about the School Bulletin Agency, except whether we can get you a place. 
ASK US How can wetell? We must find out a {good deal about you first. We take it for granted your 
statements of your qualifications are true. as you see yourself. But you know there are three 
Jobns: John as he sees himself, John a3 other people see him, and John as ha thinks other peoplesee him You 
may tell us the first and the third, ba, the second we must find out for ourselves, in our own way, and that takes 
time. So, when you write “1am soand so; I have done this and that; f{ am considered thus and the other;—can 
you get mesuch a place as I want?’ we can't do not usually anewer such letters at all: 
reply off hand. “ O yes, certainly: you par the SOMETHING we simply send our regular circulars, and 
two dol'ars and we dothe rest.” In fact, we let the applicant juige for hia self whether 
we are likely to help him. Somes things our eight yeara of experience have made certain: That a great many school 
boards and principals apply to us for teachers, and have confidence in our judgment; that we respond to this confi- 
dence by carefu! and conscientious selection; and that w ;fill agreat mene places more by recommen tation than any 
other agency, wit one possibie exception, Nowif you are a good teacher, we want you on our 
list; but we don't prop 186 to promise you beforehand what it imp°s:ible for us to be sure of. It EASIER 
you join we will f ve you an equal chance with everyone else; but it is your demonstrated merit as ° 
a teacher that will determine what we shall accomplish for you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y- 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are.,ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Lady Teachers Wanted. 
The School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Hll., secured positions for lady 
teachers in 39 States the past season. The salaries of these range from $30 per month to $1850 pe! year. 
anks. 


This Bureau makes a special effort to assist lady teachers to good positions. Send for manual and b 
Address c. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, fll. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Several Normal graduates (ladies) for Primary and Grammar positions in Massachusetts, at salaries 
ranging from $10 per week to $600 per year. If you can show us that you have done or are capable of dolp 
successful work, we can recommend you.at once for desirable positions. We have alsoon our books severa 
vacancies for men in High and Grammar Schoo! principalships. Call or write for particulars. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

WESTERN OFFICE. 10 Globe Building, ST. PAUL. 


Tue New Enctano Buregu or Eoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Room sds, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rvsh will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfecial delivery \etter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ORERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NO FF PREST FACILITIES. 


cs. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. LARGE BUSINESS, 
Established 1855. NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT [IN SECURING POSI- 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACAERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
° OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
Teachers’ AQeney or coon To PARENTS 
OF RELIABLE P. V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 3 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


H 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of The New American Teachers’ Agency 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, | Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. and patrons. Now isthe time for teachers to register 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

4 ‘ Employers seeking teachers should examine our 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
NEW YORK CITY. | teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 


8. ress nformation, 

AMERICAN amp FOREIGN for Information, 
Teachers’ Agencv 


B. R 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- a Ca if ion a / / Nn St, U ion S 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- an 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address COLLEGES, 
TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


MR&8. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Open to both sexes. Address ihe Registrar. __ 
PROFESSIONAL. 


28 Union Square, New Yor! 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


National Teachers’ Burea Ul, H. Address the President, or Prof. 


100 House, NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
Desiring to secure first-class situations should or circu and further particular pl 
» Newb corner of Exeter Street, 
— G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


oston. 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


American School Bureau, . 


(yj STATK NOBMAL SUHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo: 


Teachers wanted at once for good positions. Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
Norma! graduates preferred For Information and Ontslogues address 
Almost daily calls for teachers ©. C. Rounps, Principal. 
Send stamp for application blank to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
52 Latayette Place, 
NE YORK CITY. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘TATK NUBMAL SUHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
WANTED, For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
In a first-class Boarding School, near New York City, | principal, A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 
a teacher of Latin, History of Greece,Rome and Eng-| vpaTR NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
land. A college graduate, a teacher of same experi- ) For Ladies only. Por catalogues, addres weno 
ence, and an Episcopalian is desired. Salary $1100, | Prinetpal, . B. »D._ 
Apply at once to TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


Manager. A both sexes. 
. E. Bureau 0 ucation, ‘or Catalogues address 
8 Somerset St., Boston J. @. Principal. 
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the people is the education of the children. 


Teachers, parents, and school officers who have not already done so, 
should address the AMERICAN Book Company for its Catalogue of over 


2000 School and College Text - Books. 


No progressive and conscientious educator can afford to be without this 


great list, because,— 


First. It is the largest and most varied list of school text-books ever pub- 


lished by any one house. 


Second. The books of this list have been prepared by educators of the 
highest reputation for scholarship and practical school-room experience. 


Third. Every department of instruction from the Primary 
University is represented. ; 


Fourth, The latest and best methods in school work are exemplified 


in these books. 


Fifth. Every one who is looking for the best books will recognize the 
advantage of having so complete and varied a list from which to select. 


CS ee NEW YEARS, and all the year round, the first duty of 


School to the 


This complete Catalogue will be sent to any address on application. 
Circulars relating to any special class of text-books will be furnished on 


request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI : 
137 Walnut Street. 


NEw YorK: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CHICAGO : 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 

COURSE IN READING. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. | NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Y Folke’ ZLib CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
oung Folks 4ibrary.- Choice N Text-book d Helps for 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. “nearly overy branch of School 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


VO 
STHAM. 
By WILLIAM RIPPER. 
With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo. 90 cents. 

A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY S&CIENCF 
wh ess with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork, 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 
HAND CRAFT. 


By Joun D. SurciirFe, 
Of the Manchester (Eng.) Recreative Evening Classes. 


A text-book embodying a system of pure mechanical art without the aid of machinery, being an 


English exposition of in 
SLOJD, 


as cultivated in Sweden, and generally adopted by all Scandinavian people, to their great 
advantage. 
Jn strong linen binding, fully illustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO,, 
52 LAFAYETTE PLacs, NEW YORK. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteén English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Iilustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, a8 well as a fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 

864 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


FLARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


- Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 


gay Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Posse Gymnasium, 


HARCOURT BUILDING, IRVINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


MODELLED AFTER THE RoyAL GyMNASTIC CENTRAL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Normal Course of One or Two Years. 
Post-graduate Course of Medical Gymnastics. 
Director: — BARON NILS POSSE, M. G., 
Late Assistant in the R. G. C.I., Stockholm 


ee Send for Prospectus. 


SUBSCRIBERS, ATTENTION! 


END US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to the Journat or Epucation, with $2.50 to pay 
for the same, and we will send you postpaid either of the following books: 


Practical Hints for Teachers. py cro. . 
Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. w.u. raver. . 81.00 


These are the books that have been recommended for the BooK-A-MONTH CouRSE. Send in 
your orders at once. Address 


$1.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Valuable Works 
EDUCATION. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


BAIN, 
SPENCER, 
SULLY 
JOHONNOT, and 
GREENWOOD. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans 
versely radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
ble for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of Woods for Stereopticon 
and Micrescope, and Weoden Cross-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


Essentials 


Edition of 1890-91, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
8 Somerset 8t., BOSTON, 


Address 


Most Boks Pula 


CHOICE & POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


, each one a gem. Price, $1 in heavy paper, 
boards, and $2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebra Irish aoe. Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words. 
66 songs. Price, $1 in heavy paper, $1 25 in boards, 
and $2 in gilt binding. 


Choice Song Collections. > 
Song Classics. Vol.l. 50 songs. 
Song Classics. Low Voices. . 47 : 3 
Choice Sacred S& g 
Choice Sacred Solos. LowVoices. 40 a252 
Good Old Songs we Used to Sing. 115 gore 
Choice Piano Collections. ESes 
Piano Classics. Vol.l. . 44 pieces. | 62 2* 
Piano Classics. Vol.2. 41 
| Classical Pianist.. . 
Popular Dance Collection. . 66 8s 
| Popular Piano Collection. 66 
| Operatic Pianoj Collection. 19 operas 


__Churehill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK OF EMINENT 
‘COMPOSERS. A handsome and useful book. $1. 


Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


?WORTH 50 CENTS 


| toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 

IF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE MUSICAL VIsI- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 
the ** Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each, 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muste Co., The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New York, 


By SANKEY. MCGRAN.- 
Gospel Hy mns No.5, AHAN and STEBBINS, 
is conceded to be the best song beok in exist- 
ence for Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 
284 Songs with Music. $30 per 100. Words, $10. 


By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D 
Select Songs. 344 Hymns and Tunes chosen 
for use where only one book is desired for Prayer 


Meetings and the Sunday School: 
Firmly bound in cloth. $40 per 100 copies. 


By Ira D. SANKEY, 

Winnowed Songs. tinues to be the banner 

Sunday School song book this season. 257 songs. 
$35 per 100. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


A Complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages 
sent on request, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St , Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


A GREAT 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one NEw subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTion with $250 to 
way for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged and 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of NewYork. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 
wrice, $2.00. 


This volume contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the Department of Pablic 
Instruction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far as given. 

You may never have another opportanity of 
securing a Question Book of such sterling value at 
80 slight a cost. 

Send us your orders at once. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G C0. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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